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PENNSYLVANIA STATE TEACHERS’ ASOCIATION. 


The next annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
State Teachers’ Association will be at Meadville in 
Crawford county, on Tuesday the 1st, Wednesday 
the 2nd, and Thursday the 3rd of August, 1865.— 
Further and full particulars will be given, by the 
chairman of the Executive Committee, Prof. Wyers 
of West Chester, in the July number of this Journal. 
All the usual preliminary arrangements for travel 
and for an interesting and large assemblage, are in pro- 


gress ; and it is expected they will be successful. 
This will be the first gathering of the members 


of the Association in the North-western portion of the 
State ; and it is to be hoped that the home teachers 
of that quarter will meet their more distant profes- 
sional brethren and sisters in such numbers, as to 
show their appreciation of the attempt to explore 
that hitherto little known region ; for, not only will 
this be the first meeting of the Association in 
north-western Pennsylvauia, but on no former oc- 
casions have its teachers met those of the other 
quarters in any considerable numbers. 

Meadville is a pleasant place, with an intelligent 
population, a respectable college and good schools. 
It is now also readily accessible by railroad. There 
is every reason to expect a good meeting, and there 
will be no excuse for a failure. 

Now that the rebellion is crushed and the teachers 
of the State, who took part in putting it down, are 
about to resume their own proper functions and the 
school system its peaceful state of activity and 


y 


prosperity, all should exert themselves to give full | 


efficiency to every means for its improvement and 
increased energy. Amongst these, the past proves 


that none are more efficient than the well considered | 


doings and counsels of our State Association.— 


Therefore, let the future feel, with increased force | 


and effect, the beneficial results of its agency. To 
do this to the utmost, let there be the largest turn- 
out at Meadville yet seen in the State. 

The State Associations of New York and Ohio 
meet about the same time but not on the same days 
as ours, and it is hoped that a number of their mem. 
bers will be at Meadville. 


| their work ; 
| before had the friends of education such a task be- 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

We are glad to learn that the next meeting of the 
** National Teacher’s Association” is appointed to be 
held at Harrisburg, in this State. The meeting will 
take place about the middle of August. 

The gentlemen who have charge of the local ar- 
rangements, have obtained a promise from the prin- 
cipal hotels in Harrisburg to reduce their rates of 
fare for members of the Association. They also 
expect to obtain the use of the House of Repre- 
sentatives for the sessions of the Association. Efforts 
too are now being made, which will no doubt be 
successful, to secure half fare between Harrisburg 
and thefollowing points: New York via Philadelphia 
and via Reading, Eimzra, Erie, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Hagerstown and Baltimore. Fall par- 
ticulars will be announced in the next number. 

We said we were glad that this Association is 
coming to Pennsylvania. Its members represent 
all classes of schools and school interests. Prof. 
Greene, the President, is connected with Brown 
University, and many others as distinguished are 
members. To have such men visit our State will tend 
to promote the cause of education here; and we 
hope that Pennsylvania teachers, from our Colleges 
and Academies as well as from our Common Schools, 
will be at Harrisburg in a body to welcome them. 
Besides, this meeting may furnish opportunity of 
making known the excellencies of our own school 
system, and the progress we have made in educa- 
tional matters in the last few years. 

We are glad, too, that the officers of this meeting 
appointed it at Harrisburg, because that point is 
very accessible from the border States. We do hope 
that Maryland, West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee 
and Missouri may be represented at this meeting.— 
If any teachers come from further South they will 
be welcome. The cannon and the bayonet have done 
the school-book must follow. Never 


fore them. Let all come to this meeting, resolved 
to make it the most important assemblage of the 
kind ever held in America. Indeed its voice ought 
to reach Congress, and be influential in securing 
wise national legislation respecting the interests of 
education. 
eo 

To Corresponpents : Several communications 
are on hand, but are excluded, as also are Editorials 
and Events in other States, by the great length of the 
official matter in this number. They shall appear 
next month. 
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TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The County Superintendents of the State will 
confer an especial favor on the editor of this Jour- 
nal by sending him, at their earliest leisure, a list of 
all the 
respective counties ;—giving the name of the Insti- 


Academies and Female Seminaries in their 


tution, the name of the Principal and his Post Office. | 


oo 

END OF THE VOLUME. 
Last month we spoke briefly of the “ End of the 
War;” now the subject is the End of the Volume. 
Yhough, at first sight, there seems to be little rela- 


| of cover and advertisements, was 384. 


tion between them, yet the topics have, to us at | 


least, certain marked coincidences. The pressure 
of the war upon the people at large was becoming 
unpleasantly heavy, and the end longingly looked 
for; and though nothing short of such an ending 
(the assassination of the President excepted) as has 
taken place would or should have satisfied them, 
yet the event is one productive of universal joy to 
all true lovers of the country. So, measuring small 
things by great, that the ending of the thirteenth 


volume of this Journal—the most trying and diffi- | 


cult to sustain, in its whole history—has been reach- | 


ed without stoppage, material failure, or more of 
loss and inconvenience than can be borne, is an 
event not a little to be, by us, rejoiced over. 
we add, that as the country is about to enter upon 


a career of increased prosperity, under the bless- | 


ings of a vindicated nationality, the removal of all 
stigma from labor and the convenience of a sound 
circulating medium, so (again comparing small things 
by great) this Journal may hope for some of the 
effects of restored prosperity during its fourteenth 
year, and especially in its circulation. 
know, but we do, that this is needed. 

During the past year, as all our readers are aware 


All may not 


of, and some few of them grumble at,—the times | 


took the cover off the Journal and the advertisers 
encroached upon some of the reading-matter pages. 
These changes had either to be submitted to, or the 
price per copy increased. We preferred the former 
course, and thereby, and without real loss to the 
readers, kept expenses nearly within receipts. And 
now that the necessity which compelled this curtail- 
ment is rapidly passing away, it may be well to as- 
certain what the actual loss was to the reader. 

In the first place, the pretty cover disappeared ; 
but, as there never was either editorial, event, com- 
munication or selection upon it,—nothing but a title, 
the terms and a few advertisements,—the reader's 
loss was but that of the said pretty cover; and 
therefore, in reality, no loss at all. Per contra, 


May | 


ments and of from four to eight of the last pages 
also to advertisements,—really did curtail the read- 
ing matter, by that number of pages. But on the 
other side, and duly considered, perhaps it will be 
found that this curtailment is less than has been 
supposed. Thus: In the previous volume the full 
compliment of the pages of reading matter, exclusive 
In the vol- 
ume now closing, a careful count and allowing for a 
the paging, show it to be 306 
being a loss to the reader during the vol- 
just 78 pages of reading matter. But when 
to this it is added, that the original communications, 


mistake made in 
pages ; 


ume of 


the editorials, the events both at home and abroad, 
and the selections were just as full and as numerous 
as formerly, and that the only portion of accustomed 
contents actually omitted, were those long Addresses, 
Essays and Reports, of which not a few complain- 


ed—the “courteous, generous and _ intelligent 
reader” will be able to calculate to a line and to a 


thought exactly what he lost. 


So much for the closing volume. Of the next, we 


can little more than that—life and health 


how say 


continuing—there shall be a next. Certain changes, 


or rather omissions of one class of contents hereto- 


fore inserted and additions of others in their stead, 
so as to widen without materially changing our 
| base of operation,—there will be. But more of this 
next month. It need now only be added, that the 


it was a saving of more hundreds of dollars to the 
proprietor than any one in his place would be will- | 


ing to pay, merely “for the look of the thing.” 
In the second place, the discontinuance of a sepa- 
rate advertising form, and the giving up of the two 


| 


Journal will remain the same in its main object and 


! 1 
generai Chal 


racteristics ; while it will still strive to 


rise with the requirements of the occasion, and to 


meet, if not the wishes of all, yet certainly as near 


ts editor can judge, the real wants of the great 
general education. 


cause olf 
oe 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS IN PENNSYLVANIA, 


Cuester: The educational column of the American Re- 
publican states that ‘‘there has been, in some localities, 
considerable inquiry for teachers, while in others the ap- 
plicants have been at least three times as numerous as the 
schools to be given. Wages have ranged from $25 to $35 
per month, in the rural districts. 

LANCASTER: The State Normal School of the 2nd dis- 
trict, at Millersville, after a most successful winter term, 
commenced the spring term early in April. It has now 
over 300 students in the Normal School proper, and a full 
Model School of nearly 100. Over 200 students were re- 
fused, for want of accommodations. 

Luzerne: The teachers of Pittston borough keep up 
their District Institute with spirit, and no doubt profit.— 
The reporting Secretary says,—‘‘ Thanks are due to the 
kind Lady Teachers of the borough, who, upon all occa- 
sions, assist cheerfully, dutifully and most zealously in the 
performance of their vocations.’’ Thisis right. Let the 
female teachers of the State show, by their attendance 
upon the institute, wherever practicable, that the use of 
their influence made to effect the repeal of the law render- 
ing it obligatory, was without the authority of the true 
female members of the profession 

A noble brick building, 50 by 70 feet and three stories in 
height, with a basement, was just erected and roofed in, 
at Wilkesbarre, for an Orphan Asylum, when the late high 
flood sapped the foundation and materially injured the 
structure. It is to be hoped that the wealthy citizens of the 
place will soon come to the aid of the humane and spirited 
ladies, through whose efforts it was mainly erected, and en- 
able them to repair the damage. It is a pity that so fine 


first pages of each number to title and advertise-! a structure had not been placed on one of the gentle eleva- 








tions near the borough, with several acres of ground for 
exercise and cultivation. Perhaps it is not yet too late for 


a change so desirable. 

PoIaADELPnaIA: Girard College has 563 pupils, each of 
whom costs $180 a year. In 1857 there were only 295 pu- 
pils, and each of them cost $252. 

WESTMORELAND : The County Normal School at Se- 
wickly, with which Superintendent Jack is officially con- 
nected, is now in full operation and quite successful. It 
has sixty-five students, the most of whom are teachers. 


n a 
Hook Dotices. 
WickersHam’s Metuops or Instruction : 1 vol. 12mo. 

496 pages. Published by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila- 

delphia. 1865. 

Not then having time to examine.it, we barely announced 
the appearance of this work last month. After a careful 
perusal, we are now prepared to recommend it to the pro- 
fession, and to all who admit that teaching is a profession 
and that there is a science of education, as the Teacher’s 
best guide in its own particular department of that scienee. 





In fact it is the only scientific treatise on methods of in- 
struction we have yet seen. The introductory sections,— 
showing why teachers require special preparation, what 
are the essential principles of the science, and on building 
the foundation of the professional science,—though, from 
their nature, more abstract and less directly practical than 
the remainder of the work, manifest a vast amont of re. 
search, great clearness of thought, and a happy faculty of 
expression. These may not be the first read by the teacher, 
greedy for practical instruction; but they will be returned 
to and studied afterwards, as indispensable to the full com 
and realization of the subject. Then follow: 

methods of instruction in the E/e 


prehension 


Y 


I. Remarks on and 


vents of knowledge ;—ably exhibiting the necessity and 


means of the early correct instruction of children, and pre- 


senting the best view and plan of the object system we have | 


seen. II. Instruction in Language ;—showing the ad- 
vantages of the proper study of the mother-tongue and the 
best methods ; with similar but not so full remarks on the 


other Living and the Dead languages. III. Instruction in 
the Formal Sciences ;—including Mathematics and Logic ; 
very ably exhibiting, not only the uses of these studies 
but the best methods, or rather the principles of instruction. 
IV. 
Astronomy, Natural Philosophy, (vulgarly called, by many 
Geology, 
whole class, usually called the 


Instruction in the Empirical Sciences ;—such as 
teachers, ‘‘ Philosophy’’) 
this 
natural sciences, many sound and able views are presented, 


Botany, Geography, 
Physiology, &c. On 
and a very original exhibition is given of the different 
stages or eras of their growth; but the chief space is de- 
voted, on account of its prominence in the school course, 
to Geography. Here the professional teacher will find a 
V. Instruce- 


the Rational Sciences ;—with valuable remarks on 


mine of thought and a most valuable guide. 
fiom 107 
their nature, value, subject matter and methods of instruc- 
We like this least of all the chapters in the book; 
though by those disposed to dabble in metaphysics,—now 


tion 


again puzzling the brain of the learned world and troubling 
the church,—it will be no doubt found interesting, and to 
be in conformity with the last highest autHorities on the 
subject. This chapter is in the book, we suspect, more to 
show the learning of the author, and to fill out a pre-con- 
ceived wholeness of plan, than as necessary to methods of 
instruction ;—for, says he ‘‘ neither need much be gaid, in 
this connection, concerning the methods of teaching the ap- 


plications of the rational sciences, because, wherever prin- 
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ciples are applied to facts, the processes are the same.’’— 








VI. Instruction in Histori Science inder the heads 
of the Facts and the Philosophy of History. This is the 
gem of the work. We cannot see how History can remain 
the dull thing it now is in school, after the teacher shall 
have mastered and imbibed the true spirit of this admirable 
chapter. VII. The work concludes with Instructionin th 
Arts. Here, Writing as it should be, is treated of as an art, 
and next before and in relation to drawing. 1 is right 
Till writing become a portion of a general art, which may 
be called Graphics, including both penmaz p and linear 
drawing, we shal! not have effective black} tru n of 
the eye as well asof the hand in the scl Vocal Musi 
also has its appropriate place; and the book concludes with 
a few sound views of the nature of the ful t Fine 
Arts, and the general principles which s 1 govern them 
Instead of a general praise ! uld 
give with less of reservation than in the ca f any we 
have lately examined, the above I ent 
is presented, as the best mode ior 
Itself is its own best praise; ar ve cl no merit as a 
prophet in saying, that the end ext year v find it in 
the hands of every teacher in the land t f the name 
New ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, ON 1 | TIVE 
PLAN FOR BEGINNERS. J I ite a ] treat 
lea; s Mathematical Seri Tt s lon at s 
Davis & Co., Boston 
By reference to our advertising ges, it 6 perceiy 
ed that this work is announced l tha ready 
for sale in the present month T ume j 
not given; but we are assured that it w be worthy of 
place in the popular seri 
Ossect Lessons: A manual er n for 
the use of Public and Private § 8 Ls 
containing a graduated ) for 
training the senses and de 4 f ct 
dren sy EL. A. Shei = 
wego, New Yo assisted | Mi ’ und 
Prof. H. Krust 6th Ed 1 wit 
an entirel; chapter or r l pages 
Charles Scribner & Co., New 
We noticed this able r ts fi BLLO! wna 
now that it has reached the 6th Ed n I vith th 
intervening knowledge and experience of 1 suthors. w 
can safely commend it to Tea 
Object mode of Instru rned 
for Teachers and those preparing I ind n 
one can imbue his mind wit priz s practice 
with its methods, without t t ig 
care always to regard ct Lessons’’ as heawal 
ing means and not as an exclusive syste tal culture 
f) “ae * 
ry y iy 
f ‘ bicial > 
> 
DEPARTMENT OF COMM SCHOOLS, Q 
HAt ; 1865 j 
SCHOOL WARRANTS ISSUED IN MAY, 1865 
Counties. Dastri 7 4 unts 
Adams, Berwick I D. EL. f S40 67 
‘ Cane , Af } 1 7 
ymnewadg iicha i Lé 
Hampton Ind Emanue 61 
Mt. Pleasant ul \ " | rf 
oe Reading TN. I 112 49 
, Union John B l 
Allegheny, Duquesne Andrew I l 6 
Armstrong, Alleghe H.W.K 910 14 
. Belknap Ind Henry Bergerstock, 17 72 
se Franklit F. 8. R 219 2¢ 
Mahoning John Du 120 8 
Manor John Shoo} 121 9S 
Pin Wm. Morel 114 39 
Washingt Wm. ] le ) 44 











Counties. 
Beaver, 
ce 


sé 


Berks, 


“ce 
se 
Blair, 


“ec 


‘. 
se 


Bradford, 


“ 
“ 


“cc 


Bucks, 


Butler, 


“ 
Cambria, 


Cartcn, 


Centre, 


Chester, 


se 
ia) 
“ 


“é 
* 
se 
ee 
sc 
“cc 


“ee 
Clarion, 


se 


Clearfic ld, 
Clinton, 
Columbia, 


Crawford, 


‘ 


Cumberland, 


Dauphin, 


Districts. 


Bridgewater, 


Frankfort Springs, John McCullough, 


Freedom bor., 
Hookstown, 
Raccoon, 
Rochester bor., 
Bethel, 

Bern Upper, 
Long Swamp, 
Windsor, 
Antis, 
Allegheny, 
Frankstown, 
Freedom, 
Gaysport, 
Huston, 
Tyrone bor., 


Woodberry North, Calvin Smith, 
Macedonia Ind., 


Pike, 

Terry, 
Tuscarora, 
Ulster, 
Wysox, 
Hayeock, 
Nockamixon, 
Quakertown, 
Butler twp., 
Millerstown, 
Winfield, 
Johnstown, 
Summerhill, 
White, 
Wilmore, 
Mahoning, 
Penn East, 
Howard, 
Huston, 
Milesburg, 
Spring, 
Taylor, 


Brandywine East, Morton Garrett 


Charlestown, 
Goshen East, 


No. 1. Independ't,Simon Martin, 
Kennet Square, 


London Grove, 
Marlboro East, 
Oxford Lower, 
Penn, 
Uwehtan, 
Vineent East, 
‘* West, 


West’n, Thornb’y,J. H. Bartram, 
Whiteland East, 


Seaver, 
Clarion twp., 
Richland, 
Piney, 
Porter, 


New Washington, Philip B. Neff, 


Pike, 

Mill Hall, 
Chapman, 
Porter, 
Greenwood, 
Main, 

Mt. Pleasant, 
Athens 
Bloomfield, 
Conneaut, 
Cussewago, 


sa Ind., 


Fairfield, 
Fallowfield, 
Meadville, 
Rome twp., 
Summit, 
Carlisle, 
Hopewell, 


East Pennsboro., 


Conewago, 
Paxton Upper, 
Reed, 


Treasurers. 
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fa) 





Thomas Allison, 73 72 
18 24 
Philip Bentel, 60 04 
John A. Wimble, 28 50 | 
Alexander Ewing, 90 44 
Saml. J. Cross, 114 38 
Wm. Stupp, 183 92 
Wm. Wagner, 159 98 | 
Joseph Romig, 187 34 
Jacob Kepner, 98 80 
B. F. Bell, 162 64 
Emanuel Clapper, 171 38 
Michael Geesey, 134 14 
Jacob Neffsker, 87 40 
John Lowe, 68 02 
George Smith, 120 84 
J. H. Burley, 78 66 
91 20} 
Miles Sill 25 46 
H. D. Gage, 101 84 | 
Uriah Terry, 74 86 
David Edinger, 80 18 
S. C. Hovey, 76 00 
Joseph K. Smith, 84 74 | 
H. Frankenfield, 134 52 
Isaiah W. Piatt, 222 30) 
H. F. Johnston, 57 38 | 
William Cratty, 112 8€ 
Jacob Frederick, 21 28 
John P. Bricker, 104 12 
Wm. Flattery, B81 52 
Henry Walters, 80 19 
Saml. W. Turner, 78 28 
Jas. Miller, 38 38 
DanielClenwine, 175 94 
Jacob Wertman, 84 08 
Jacob Holter, 73 72 
Wm. Turner, 52 82 
James Alexander, 49 40 
Wm. Shortlidge, 120 08 
Philip Huver, 40 28 
93 10 
Devault Beaver, 119 70 
Geo. S. Garrett, 71 44 
16 72 
Samuel Martin, 72 58 
Edward W. Hicks,118 18 
Evan Wickersham,129 20 
Geo. H. Cope, 96 52 
Thos. M. Charlton, 61 56 
Washington Stitler,80 18 
John N. Miller, 140 22 
Joseph Moses, 117 04 
19 00 
Francis 8. Fiss, 109 82 
Godlieb Eyly, 100 32 
Henry Fulton, 104 88 
Daniel Bostaph, 68 78 
Wm. McEwen, 94 62 
Manassa Arnold, 133 00 
24 70 
J. Coldwell, 81 70 
Francis Platt, 38 00 
Thos. B. Loveland, 57 76 
Wm. A. White, 91 2) 
Adam Utt, 140 60 
Charles Nuss, 50 54 
John Shipman, 73 72 
John H. Childs, 117 04 
Milton Richards, 134 90 


W.G.Shermerh’rn,181 26 
Jas. H. Heard, 153 90 
T, E. Rice, 16 72 
Thos. F. Powell, 165 68 
J. B. Holland, 101 46 
A. F. Stewart, 391 40 
Daniel Magee, 138 32 | 
Hugh Jackson, 114 76 
Jason W. Eby, 437 38 
Jos. F. Heberling,109 30 
Wm. Sadler, 211 28 
J. B. Shenk, 66 12 
Saml. Buck, 106 02 
Joseph Smith, 38 38 


ee 





| . 
Amounts. | Cownties. 


Delaware, 
Erie, 


ial 


Elk, 
Fayette, 


“ 


Franklin, 


Greene, 
Huntingdon, 


Indiana, 


Jefferson, 


Juniata, 
Lancaster, 


Lawrence, 


ae 


Lebanon, 
ee 


Lehigh, 


Luzerne, 


Lycoming, 
McKean, 


Mercer, 


‘ 


“ 
“ 
te 
“ 


cé 


Mifflin, 


Monroe, 
ce 


Montgomery, 
ae 


sé 


Montour 


“é 


Districts. 


Darby bor., 
Franklin, 
Greene, 
McKean, 
Benzinger, 
Jay, 

Union bor., 
Bridgeport, 
Redstone, 
Salt Lick, 


New Salem Ind., 


Antrim, 
Metal, 
Peters, 
Carmichaels, 
Cassville, 
Jackson twp., 
Porter, 
Shirleysburg, 
Blacklich, 
Indiana bor., 
Shelocta, 


Treasurers. Amount. 
Daniel 8. White, 77 52 
Henry M. Jennes, 75 62 
Cyril Drown, 126 16 
James Dunn, 142 12 


Wheatfield East, 


Bell, 
Henderson, 
Knox, 
Ringgold, 
Union, 
Winslow, 
Young, 
Fermanaugh, 
Lack twp., 
Monroe, 
Patterson, 
Susquehanna, 
Walker, 
Adamstown, 
Earl West, 
Donegal East, 


Drumore, 
Hempfield East, 
Rapho, 

Beaver Little, 
Pollock, 
Taylor, 
Washington, 
Annville South, 
Heidelburg, 
Emaus, 


Macungie Upper, 


Weisenburg, 
Dallas, 
Hyde Park, 
Clinton, 
Limestone, 
Mifflin, 
Penn, 
Bradford, 
Keating, 
Lafayette, 
Smethport bor., 
Bell Ind., 
Deer Creek, 
Findley, 
Jackson, 
Jamestown bor., 
Lake, 
Liberty, 
Wilmington, 
Worth, 
Wolf Creek, 
Brown, 
Menno, 
Jackson, 
Stroud, 
Abington, 
Bridgeport, 
Hatfield, 
Plymouth, 
Anthony, 
Cooper, 
Danville, 
Derry, 
Limestone, 


Adam Gesberger, 121 60 
Peter F. Weed, 50 92 
Charles 8. Seaton, 204 82 
Benj. Leonard, 123 50 
John Kelly, 99 18 
Jeremiah C. Lohr, 105 26 
Robert Antram, 21 28 
Henry Ditch, 280 06 
Henry Miller, 127 68 
James D. Scott, 186 96 
Joshua Gilbert, 53 58 
Isaac Ashton, 26 60 
Robt. V. Stewart, 142 8&8 
D. F. Tussey, 87 40 
W. A. Fraker, 31 54 
Ferguson Badger, 85 12 
G. P. Reed, 96 90 
David Heffelfinger, 12 16 
Wm. Bracken, 95 00 
A. B. Hoch, 52 70 
Henry Lott Sr., 58 52 
J. H, Davison, 74 86 
Francis Shranger, 79 80 
Jonathan Mills, 50 92 
0. Gray, 100 32 
Joseph B. Morris, 77 52 
Jacob Beshoar, 88 92 
Henry Titsel, 118 26 
A. A. Murry, 93 48 
Saml. R. Notestine,48 64 
George Barner, 66 88 
John N. Moore, 152 76 
Esaias Billingfelt, 39 14 
Christian Brown, 187 72 
L. Z. Lindemuth, 293 36 
Leo P. Brown, 270 18 
Frederick Sheetz, 264 86 
Andrew Brubaker,272 46 
Isaac Huston, 108 30 
Wm. B. Sutton, 222 30 
John Balmore, 54 72 
Wm. Gettey, 53 20 
Rudolph Herr, 149 34 
John Grabill, 239 02 
J. H. Erdman, 49 02 
Wm. B. Fogel, 399 43 
Wm. Smehl, 217 7 

Robert B. Wilson, 97 66 
John R. Keely, 358 3 

Frederick Metzgar, 99 15 
George Clark, . 102 22 
Jacob Harrer, 93 10 
Valentine Kepner, 52 82 
Alfred Whipple, 131 48 
D. D. Comes, 105 64 
Geo. Putnam, 26 98 
Philetus Ford, 26 22 
A. Bell, 10 64 
Nathan Turner, 43 70 
Jacob Eberle, 91 20 
Benjamin Taylor, 77 14 
Thos, Hl. Davidson,34 96 
Robert J. McClure, 66 12 
T. W. George, 59 66 
Lile Mercer, 43 32 
A. Henderson, 99 94 
D. M. Waldron, 18 64 
Wm. McKinney, 93 48 
Thomas Hazlet, 107 16 
Thomas Frantz, 76 38 
Simon Barry, 177 08 
Jos. W. Hallowell,185 06 
John Tucker, 80 56 
Abm. L. Moyer, 126 16 
John R. Hallman, 140 60 
Wm. McBride, 102 22 
Wm. Yorks, 44 08 
Geo. B. Brown, 649 80 
Jonathan Delong, 90 82 
Wm. Dean, 85 12 
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Counties. 
Northampton, 


eee! 


Northumberl’d 


“cc 


Perry, — 


=~ eS ee 


Potter, 
Schuylkill, 


‘ec 

Snyder, 

, 

Somerset, 
“ 
“ 

| } Susquehanna, 

Tioga, 

Union, 
ac 
cc 

Venango, 

Warren, 
cc 
ce 
ce 
“ 

} Washington, 

“ 
“ 

Wayne, 


Westmoreland, 


Wyoming, 


York, 


Districts. Treasurers. Amounts. 
Bushkill, C. W. Kaske, 176 32 
Hanover, Philip Huber, 50 54 
Mt. Bethel Upper, John Hartzell, 272 08 
Coal, E. 8. Robins, 228 38 
Gearhart, C. P. Gearhart, 26 20 
Turbut, John Heuther, 147 82 
Greenwood, C.S.Shallenberger,101 84 
Penn, Jacob Miller, 120 46 
Rye, Wm. Messinger, 103 74 
Homer, A. W. Lathrop, 21 66 
Brunswig South, Samuel Marberger, 17 10 
Foster, James Brennan, 80 56 
Hubley, Jacob Stong, 39 14 
Kessler, Daniel S. Gable, 20 52 
McKeansburg, Wa. B. Bock, 55 86 
Manheim South, Andrew Reber, 62 02 
Orwigsburg, Isaac OrwigJr., 65 36 
Tunnel, Adam Wintermuth,11 40 
Beaver West, John H. Ulsh, 112 48 
Centre, Christian Beachley,84 36 
Franklin, J.C. Hassinger, 133 00 
Jackson, 8. R. Yearick, 70 68 
Middle Creek, Joseph W. Kline, 57 00 
Allegheny, Edward Dorsey, 96 90 
Jenner, John Maurer, 131 86 
Paint, Daniel Berkey, 80 18 
Quemahoning, J. A. Sheffer, 98 04 
Stony Creek, John M. Shrock, 121 98 
Brooklyn, C. Rogers, 108 30 
Choconut, James Trodden, 60 04 
Lennox, Abm. Churchill, 158 46 
Liberty, Calvin Stanford, 99 94 
Chatham, Ruber Close, 138 32 
Gaines, Wm. W. Tate, 36 10 
Lawrence, Elias Snell, 84 74 
Richmond, Seth Whitteker, 119 70 
Union, G. W. Terry, 123 88 
Wellsboro, Wm. Bache, 78 28 
Brady, C. Gudykunst, 79 80 
Buffalo, James Irwin, 164 92 

“= 6WWest, Jos. Clingman, 128 44 
Mifflinburg, John Badger, 83 98 
Clinton, Thomas McKee, 82 08 
Oakland, Geo. l.. Weber, 111 34 
Scrub Grass, David Perry, 90 82 
Columbusbor., Jones Smith, 48 26 

86 twp., M.D. Wickwire, 100 70 
Farmington, George Ewers, 98 80 
Pine Grove, Wn. Briggs, 111 34 
Warren bor., L. D. Whetmore, 131 86 
Brownsville West,Robert McKinley, 52 06 
Buffalo, A. E. McClees, 127 68 
Fallowfield, E. Creighton, 84 36 
Findley West, John Blair, 130 72 
Smith, John P. Wood, 133 38 
Straban North, William Hamilton,106 40 

‘* South, James Hall, 109 44 
Lebanon, Hiram Wright, 55 86 
Mt. Pleasant Ind,Owen Lester, 17 10 
Derry, Mathew Perry, 333 64 
Fairfield, C. Ramsey, 133 76 
Franklin, Joseph Walp, 174 04 
Latrobe, James Smiley, 82 08 
New Alexandria, H. H. Sloan, 29 64 
Salem bor., Z. Zimmerman, 68 02 
Sewickley, John Norcross, 124 26 
Washington, Jonathan Kiestler,123 88 
Meshoppen, John Brumele, 2d 68 40 
Windham, Wm. Taylor, 63 08 
Fairview Jacob Greenfield, 223 06 
Manchester, Daniel Rodes, 250 80 
Manheim West, Daniel C. Myers, 117 80 
Paradise, Geo. E. Myers, 141 36 
York twp., Hi. R. Glatfelter, .269 42 


— se 


TO PRESIDENTS OF SCHOOL BOARDS, 

By a late decision of the commissioner of Internal reve 
nue, the affidavits and certificates sent by the board of di- 
rectors to this department do not now require a stamp. 
following is the decision : 





The 


‘Tt is held not to be the intention of the excise law to 
require a stamp duty where the payment of the same would 


become a charge on the Treasury of the United States or of 
any State, County, City or townshif A 
the 


treasury, the stamps are not now required 


s the amount paid 
town or district 


ind need not be 


for stamps is a legal charge against 


affixed to the certificates 
ee 


TO DIRECTORS 


By the fifth section ofthe act of April 17, 18¢ ectors 
are now required to establish a suffici mber of Com 
mon Schools for the education of every individual above the 
age of six and under twenty-one years, instead of above five 
years, as in the law of 1854, Section 23. This ns that 
children less than six years of age cannot legally attend the 
common schools. If they do and complaint be made to the 
directors, they, upon investigation, should remove them from 
the schools 

il 
TO COUNTY COMMISSIONERS 


By the act of 1854, Section 47, the School Department 


was required to commence the distribution of the State ap- 


propriation to the several districts of the State according to 
the number of taxables as certified to by the commissioners 


in the year 1854, or one year after the triennial assessment 


was taken. In counties where the number of inhabitants 
is fluctuating this worked a wrong in many cases. The act 
of April 17, 1865, requires the department to adopt the num 
ber of taxables as ascertained at the triennial assessment 


for the basis of the new apportionment on the year th 


assessment is made. This renders it n« y that clerks 
of commissioners be prompt in forwarding the certificates 
spoken of in the law, to the Superintendent of schools, at the 


earliest possible date after the triennial assessmen 
otherwise the county may loose its ap} 

2o? 
TO DISTRICT SECRETARIES 
As 80 3oard of Directors, « i 


Co., and the cities of Lancaster 


n as each 
and Readir 
ganized forthe school year commencing 

in June, 1865, the Secretary is requested a 


his name with that of 


once, to report 
Post Office address to this department 





cial copy of the School Journal may be sent 

person for the use of the Board 

ial 

STATE CERTIFICATES T) PRACTICAL TEACHERS. 
The Normal Se l ikes it the duty 

ities of the Normal Schoolsto grant Dipl us or State Cer- 


tificates to Actual Teache The fol- 


} ] \ y : ‘ } 
noo! iaw m he author 


rs in Common Schools 





lowing are the conditions upon which these Diplomas will be 
granted 

1. All applicants must be twenty-one years of age 

2. They must have taught in Comm s ls during 
three, full, annual terms 

3. They must present certificates, in regard to1 har- 

| acter and skill in practical teaching, similar to those pre 

sented by the regular graduates, and have them signed by 
the proper Board or Boards of Directors and County Supe 
intendent or Superintendents 

4. They must be examined in all the br s they desire 
to be named in their Diplomas ; and these examinations must 
be at the time of the annual examinations at the schools 
where application is made 

5. A Thesis on some professional subject will be require 
as a part of the examination 

The Diplomas, granted in accordance with these cond 
tions, will contain an enumeration of the branches of study 
in which the holder was found proficient, and confer upon 
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him the professional degree to which the extent of his knowl- 
edge may entitle him. 

All the Diplomas are authorized and furnished by the 
State, and exempt those who hold them from any further 
examination by authorities acting under the provisions of 
our Common School Laws. 


wal 2° 
THE ANNUAL REPORTS. 

Arrangements were made, as was really believed, to have 
these documents forwarded early in the winter, but the calls 
for soldiers were so urgent and the bounties for voluuteers 
or substitutes were so high, that it was impossible for the 
State printer to get hands so as to have the volumes bound 
at the time they were expected to be ready. 
most of the boxes were ready to be sent off, the flood came 
and so damaged the Rail Roads that it was not possible to 
send them and several that were sent were lost. 
number of reports in German were printed but could not be 
bound in time to have them put into the boxes. They will 
be sentin separate packages to counties where they are 
wanted. The binder was unable to procure colored muslin 
to bind them uniform with the English, consequently they 
have been put upin different shape. It is much stronger 
binding than the English; still the department would have 
preferred to have them alike. No one regrets the delay more 
than we do, and no one perhaps is more fully aware of the 
inconvenience to Superintendents, still the delay appeared 
to be unavoidable. 


oo 
DISTRICT INSTITUTES. 

Be it enacted : That twenty-two days shall be held to be a 
school month; and that two Saturdays in each month as 
the proper board shall designate, (which two Saturdays shall 
be held to be a part of the school month,) may, at the discre- 
tion and by an affirmative vote of a majority of all the mem- 
bers of the board of directors, or controllers, be appropriated 
to institutes for the improvement of the teachers of the said 
district. Provided: That in districts in which the schools 
are or shall be kept open andin operation the maximum 
term now allowed by law and the teachers employed by the 
year, the foregoing clause as to the number of days in the 
school month shall not apply, any further than that the re- 
ports and the statistics of the schools shall be kept in accor- 
dance therewith, and that district institutes may be held as 
thereby directed. 

By this act, the holding of district institutes upon two 
Saturdays in each month is left discretionary with the board 
of directors, and the two daysthus spent are to be considered 
as part of the twenty-two days required to constitute a 
teacher’s month. 

Directors should, at a regular meeting previous to the 
time of employing teachers, decide whether or not institutes 
shall be held during the term, or year, and if held, upon 
which Saturdays in each month, and the school house in 
which the first shall be held. 


always be placed on record, and all the teachers of the district 


These resolutions should 


informed of the facts in the case before they sign the con- 
tract ; otherwise difficulties will arise between directors and 
teachers. If institutes are held by order of the board, all 
the teachers in the district must attend, or in case of absence 
without a reasonable excuse received and appproved by the 
board of directors, forfeit one day’s wages for each day of 
non-attendance. 

An institute held but half a day on two Saturdays in each 
month, or on Friday evening, will not answer the require- 
ments of the law. The teachers attending the institutes 
should state the facts in their monthly reports, in the column 
A blank for 


the number of institutes held in the district during the year 


for the days upon which the institutes occur. 


will be found in the annual district reports for 1866, which 


blank should be filled by the Secretary from the numbers 


Then, when | 








taken from the report book of teachers. Twenty-two days 
are still a school month, and in distriets where no institutes 
are held, the full twenty-two days must be taught for each 
month. A term of less than eighty-eight days teaching will 
not entitle such districts to their share of the appropriation. 
This act takes effect immediately 
oo 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

67. Qcestion . In districts in which institutes are not 

held, should there be schools on Saturdays ? 


Answer: The school law by the act of April 17, 1865, 
as well as the act of April 11, 1862, declares that twenty- 
two days shall be a school month 

The act of April 11, 1862, also declares that there shall be 


no schools kept open on any Saturday. This part was not 


| repealed by the subsequent act of April 17, 1865. 


The usual | 


There cannot then be schools kept open on Saturdays in 
districts in which there are no institutes, but twenty-two 
days must be taught for each month. 

til 
THE MODE OF LEVYING SCHOOL TAX. 


Republished from July number, 1862 


The act of April 22, 1863, enjoins that the school tax be 
levied between the first Monday of June and the first day 


of Julyin each year. To assist new directors who have had 


} 


no experience in assessing and levying taxes,—the following 
instructions and explanations relative to the matter are re- 
published, with slight alterations, from the Journal of July, 
1863. Secretaries will find it convenient for reference, and 
it may aid them in their work in preparing and making out 
their duplicates 

I. VOTING THE TAX. 


This means, ascertat?7 r the amount of tax required for 
the ensui? year, and voting that such amount shall 
assessed on the taxable persons and property of t ve district 


The following is the orderly process : 
In the first place, the adoption of a resolution, such as 
the following — 

Resolved, That the school term of this year shall be six 
months, the number of schools eight, and the salaries of 
teachers twenty-five dollars each per month; and that two 
hundred dollars will be required for exonerations, commis- 
sions and incidental expenses. 

Of course the length of the term, the number of schools, 


salary of teachers, and amount for other expenses, will vary 
to suit the districts. 
The scale 


ordinary expenses of the district independently 


above requires $1,400 to be raised by tax to 
meet the 
of other liabilities and resources. But as such may exist, 
rt step is to ascertain the amount of balance on hand 
These, with 


the re 
or of temporary debt, if any, from last year. 
the amounts receivable as State appropriation, are also to 
be taken into account. 
The following instances of each of these classes of case 
will better exhibit the process 
1. Case of district which has neither balance nor debt from 
last year 
‘ 21.400,00 
150,00 


$1,250,00 


Cost of six months term, 
Deduct State appropriation receivable, 
Amount to be raised by tax, 


2. Case of district with balance on hand 

Cost of six months sehool, 2 

Deduct State appropriation receivable, 
Balance on hand, 


$1 400.00 
150,00 
125,00 
a 275,00 
$1,125,00 


Amount to be raised by tax, 
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3. Case of district with debt from last year : 
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Cost of six months term, $1,400,00 
Add debt from last year, 100,00 
Total amount required, 1,500,60 

Deduct State appropriation receivable, 150,00 | 
Amount to be raised by tax, $1,350,00 


But as some districts will require funds for ‘‘ purchasing 
or building,’ or to pay intere#t or principal and interest 
on debts incurred for those purposes,—hence a different 
form of resolution and different calculation become neces- 


sary. ‘The resolutions may then be in these words : 

Resolved, That the School term this year shall be six 
months, the number of schools eight, and the salaries of 
teachers twenty-five dollars per month ; and that three hun 
dred dollars will be required for exonerations, commissions 
and incidental expenses 

Resolved, That seven hundred dollars be added to the 
school tax for purchasing a lot and building a new school 
house thereon, at——— 

Or, if the building tax is to pay interest or principal of 
building débt, the second resolution may be : 

Resolved, That three hundred dollars be added to the 
school tax to pay the interest and one hundred and seventy- 
five dollars of the principal, of the building debt of two 
thousand dollars 

The calculations will then be as follows : 

5. Case of district without debt, but preparing to build 
Cost of six months term, $1,500,00 
Add for building purposes, 700,00 
$2,200,00 

150,00 





Total amount required 
Deduct State appropriation receivable, 
Amount to be raised by tax $2,050,00 
6. Case of district with building debt: 
Cost of six months term, 
Add for interest and part payment of debt, 


$1,500,00 
300,00 
1,800,00 
150,00 


$1,650.00 


Total required, 
Deduct State appropriation receivable, 





Amount to be raised by tax, 

This mode of 
both the ‘‘ School 
the correct 


tax are to be divided between the two funds, in the propor 


onnecting in one tax and one duplicate, 
and ‘‘ Building’’ tax, is unquestionably 
one. But when collected, the proceeds of the 
tion of the original vote, and each portion is to be applied 
to its proper object in the expenditures of the district. 
Finally, the amount to be raised by tax being thus ascer- 
tained, the last step is the actual voting thereof as a tax on 
the district 


which, if there is no building tax included, 


may be done by a resolution in the following words : 

That the sum of fourteen hundred dollars be 
levied in this district for school purposes the present year ; 
that the Secretary be authorized and directed to apportion 
and assess the same on the taxable persons and property 
thereof according to law; and that he report the duplicate 
to the Board at its next meeting ; 


Resolved 


In case of a district voting tax for building purposes, the 
following form may be used: i 

Resolved, That the sum of twenty-two hundred dollars be 
levied in this district the present year,—fifteen hundred 
dollars for school and seyen hundred dollars for building 
purposes ; that the Secretary be authorized and directed to 
apportion the same on the taxable persons and property 
thereof, according to law ; and that he report the duplicate 
to the Board at its next meeting. 

These resolutions should be adopted at the first meeting 
after the organization of the baard, or at the same meeting 
at which the organization is effected. In no case should the 
voting of the tax be deferred later than the fifteenth of 
June, as the law now requires the tax to be levied between 
the first Monday of June, and the first of July. The resolu- 


tions should be entered in full upen the record of the district. 





It requires an affirmative vote of at least four members of 
the board to pass a resolution to raise mone’ 

After the tax has thus regularly beer ted, the next 
thing to be attended to is 

Il. ASSESSMENT OF SCH 

The assessment is the apportionment m and 
amongst the persons and propert2 t, accord- 
ing tolaw. This, in the case of school tax, is to be done 
by the Secretary of the Board 

Having obtained from the County C sioners, the 
copy of the “‘ last adjusted valuatioz and | g informed, 
as above, of the amount of tax to be ra il, he is to pr 
ceed as follows : 

1. He will count the number of resident male taxables 
in the list, (that is, he will ascertain the total number, ex- 
cluding only femal! ind non-residents, but ing care to 
count no person twice ind the number ascertained 
will be the number or amount of the or ir taxes now 
directed by law to be essed This ar he will de- 
duct from the amount of tax ordered by t Board to be 
raised ; and the remainder thus obtained w ‘ unt 
of the tax to be raised 7 te from the other taxable sub- 
jects and property of the district 


2. He will next ascertain the total amount of the valua- 





tion in the district as given by the “‘ last adjust ation 
this total amount or sum he will divide int 1e ren ler 
yr amount of the tax yet to be raised, as ascertained accor 
ding to No. 1; and the quotient will be the f the 
district. If the rate us produced be as action less 
than a whole number, or than a whole nu é nd a half 
it should be raised tothe next higher whole 1 er whole 
number and half. TI 4 uld be rais and 
to 54. This will not only be more easy of calculation, but 
will ensure the full sum required 

3. If the value of the occupation, or salary, at the rate 


per cent. required. will not amount to one dollar, one dollar 


occupation tax is still to be paid by every male 


able, but no rate tax is to be paid on the valuation of the « 


> 





cupation. Butif the rate required, will, upon the valuation 
of the occupation, or salary, produce more than one dollar 
it is to be estimated by the rate, and the sum thu 
produced is to be lected, as in examples 4 6, 8, 9, 10 
11, 18, 20, and no additional one dollar is to be paid for 
cupation tax 

4. The rate is lastly to be applied to all the taxable proy 
erty realand personal of each person, including money at 
interest in the hands of trustees who reside in, but s 
wards, &c., live out of the district ; and the result will be 

| the property taxin each case. These results adde l togethe 

will give the total of tax payable by each pers: 

The following points are also to be remembered 

Farmers do not pay rat on their occupation, if val 
ued at an ainount that would yield more than one dollar 
but they do pay the minimum oceupat f one 


dollar, to which every person is now subject 


Sing emen no longer pay the one dollar tax as such 
but they do pay the one dollar minimum oc tax t 
which every person is liable. In other words, the minimum 
occupation tax which they are now to pay, is in the plac 
of the former single freeman tax. They are als pay tax 


on their property, as others do, in addition to the one dollar 


minimum occupation tax. 





Trustees, as such, are not liable to occupation ta 





they are to pay the minimum occupation tax of th 


&c., if resident males over 21 rears of age. 
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Females do not pay any occupation tax, but they pay tax | 
| rate of five mills to the dollar, have been prepared and vari. 


on their property as others do. 
Non-residents do not pay occupation tax of any kind, in 


the district in which they have taxable property but do not | 


reside, but only tax on their property. 

A deceased person's property, while it belongs to the es- 
tate of the deceased, is taxable for school purposes in the 
name of the deceased, or of his executors, or administrators, 
or of his heirs, in the same way and to the same extent as 
during his lifetime ; except that no occupation tax is to be 
assessed on the deceased, in such case. 

Watches and Pleasure Carriages are to be taxed accord- 
ing to the rate of the district, on their valuation. If not 
valued in the “‘ last adjusted valuation,’’ silver watches are 
to be taken at $20, gold at $40, and carriages at some lew 
sum, say $40, and taxed accordingly, by the rate. 

Sheep and Swine are not taxable. 





The following example will show the mode of finding and 
applying the rate ;—the total amount of tax to be raised 
being $2000, the one dollar taxes $500, and the total valua- 
tion $315.800. 

I a re a eS ee ate 


cess $2000 
Se RES OS. Fale cn lee buss db ue popes Sos 


500 





Amount to be raised by rate,.............. $1500 


This sum divided, decimally, by the total valuation will 
give the rate as follows : 


315800) 1500.00000(.00475,—nearly 42"mills; which is 


1263200 to be increased as above to 
oe 5 mills. 

2368000 

2210600 


1574000 
1579000 
To apply the rate individually, the following rules are to 
be observed :— 
1. When the valuation will not yield $1 by the rate, 
Add the valuation of all the taxable property and sub- 
jects of the individual together, omitting the valuation of 
the occupation ; multiply the sum by the rate, which by 
cutting off three cyphers on the right, will give dollars and 
cents; add one dollar for the minimum occupation tax ; 
and the result will be the total tax. Thus: 
Henry Snyder, Tailor, 


Oecupation, valued at. 


20.00 
300,00 


One silver watch, 
Money atinterest, ‘‘ 





320.00 
9 


1.60(000 
Add occupation tax,. ..... 1.00 
EE EG ce date ona 2 . $2.60 


yields $1, or more, by the rate. 

Add all the taxable property and subjects of the individ. 
ual together, including the total valuation of the occupa- 
tion or salary; multiply the sum by the rate; and the re- 
sult, by cutting off three cyphers on the right, will be the 
total tax in dollars and cents, inclusive also of the minimum 
oceupation tax. Thus: 

George Thompson, Prothonotary, ° 


Salary, valued at....... $1600.00 
10 acres of landand 1 house, * 2000.00 


2. When the oceupation 





3600.00 


5 


$18.00(000 


Total tax, 
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The following analyzed examples of the application of a 


ed to suit all supposable cases. They will exhibit the cor. 
rect principles of assessment, mueh better than more 
lengthened explanations; though it will not be necessary 


| literally to adopt this form of caleulation, in practice ; those 


$150.00 


above given being more expeditious, while they produce the 
same results. 
Eaample 1. 


John Smith, Farmer, (occupation not valued.) 








Minimum occupation tax, $ 1.00 
4 Horses, valued at $ 200 1.00 
6 Cows, ge 90 45 
1 Yoke Oxen, * 50 05 
100 Acres of Land, a 2.000 10.06 
Total Tax, $12.70 
Example 2. 
James Brown, Farmer. 
Occupation valued at $50 
Minimum occupation tax, $ 1.00 
2 Horses, valued at $ 150 15 
6 Cows, os 75 371 
1 Pleasure Carriage, ‘ 60 30 
Money at interest, 3 000 15.00 
Total Tax, $17.42: 
Er rm ple 3 
Abraham Landis, Farmer. 
Occupation valued at $500. 
Minimum occupation tax, 3 1.0 
6 Horses, valued at $ 300 1.50 
| 7 Cows, " 70 35 
1 Silver Watch, a" 20 20 
15@ Acres of Land, o 9.000 45.00 
Total Tax, $48.00 
Example 4. 
Joseph Williams, Merchant. 
Occupation valued at $800. 
| Minimum occupation tax, $ 1.00 
Rate, si as 3.00 
1 Horse, valued at $75 37} 
1 Pleasure Carriage, i 20 
1 Gold Watch, : 60 .30 
Total Tax, $4.87 
Ezample 5. 
Thomas Jones, Physician. 
Profession valued at $1.000. 
Minimum occupation tax, $1.0 
Rate = © ee 4.00 
1 Horse, valued at $60 .30 
1 Pleasure Carriage, 50 25. 
1 Gold Watch, 40 Z 
Total Tax, $5.75 
Example 6. 
Hugh Peters, Attorney at Law. 
Profession valued at 31.500. 
Minimum occupatien tax. $ 1.0 
Rate, - “ 6.50 
1 Gold Watch, valued at S 50 25 
1 House and Lot, - 3.000 15.0 
Total Tax, $22.75 


| 
| 


Example 7 


George Augustus Howard, Gentleman, (not valued. 


Minimum occupation tax, $ 1.00 
2 Horses, valued at $ 200 1.00 
1 Pleasure Carriage, 4 150 75 
1 Gold Watch, “ 75 37 
Money at Interest, 5.000 25.00 

Total Tax, $28.12: 


| 
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Example 8. 


Peter James, Cashier of Bank. 
Salary valued at $800. 
Minimum occupation tax, 
Rate salary ” 
1 Cow, 
1 House and Lot, 


valued at $ 20 
‘6 1.000 


Total Tax, 
Example 9 

John Gordon, County Superintendent. 
Salary valued at $750. 
Minimum occupation tax, 
Rate salary ly 
1 Horse, 
1 Carriage, 


valued at 5 
“ 5 


Total Tax, 
Example 10. 
George Thompson, Prothonotary. 
Salary valued at $1.600. 
Minimum occupation tax, 
Rate salary = 
10 Acres of Land and House, valued at $2.000, 


Total Tax, 
Example 11. 
Robert Potts, Carpenter. 
Occupation valued at $500. 
Minimum occupation tax, 


Rate 
1 Cow, valued at $ 15 
House and Lot, te 500 


Total Tax, 
Example 12. 
Henry Snyder, Tailor. 
Occupation valued at $150. 
Minimum occupation tax, 
1 Silver Watch, valued at $ 
Money at Interest, 


20 


300 


Total Tax, 
Example 13. 
Francis Robinson, Hatter. 
Occupation valued at $500. 
Minimum occupation tax. 


Rate, ‘ 
1 Gold Watch, valuedat S$ — 
2 Cows, ‘ 30 


15 Acres Land and House, “« 2.000 
Total Tax, 
Example 14. 
John Penn, Laborer. 

Occupation valued at $50. 
Minimum occupation tax. 
1 Cow, valued at 
1 Horse, " 


$15 


60 


Total Tax, 
Example 15. 


William Black, Laborer, (Occupation not valued. 


Minimum occupation tax, 
1 Cow, valued at 


House and Lot, ee 300 


Total Tax, 
Example 16. 
Philip Pike, Physician, 
Minimum occupation tax, 


Profession not rated. 


1 Horse, valued at $ 60 
1 House and Lot, “ 1.000 


Total Tax, 
Example 17. 
James Turner, Printer, (Occupation not yalued.) 
Minimum occupation tax, 
1 Gold Watch, valued at $40, 


Total Tax, 


ww-1c0 
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$ 1.00 
7.00 
10.00 


$18.00 


$1.00 
1.50 
: 073 


” 
50 


$5.074 


$1.00 
.10 
1.50 


2.60 
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$ 1.00 
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Ezample 18 


Cyrus Grant, (married, no occupation returned 


Minimum occupation tax, $1.00 
1 Horse, valued at 6.0 374 
1 Pleasure Carriage, 6 80 .40 
Money at Interest, 0 5.00 
Total Tax, $6.774 
Example 
3enjamin Young, (single, no occupation returned 
Minimum occupation tax, $100 
1 Silver Watch, valued at $25 124 
1 Horse, . 75 374 
Total Tax, $1.50 
Example 2 
sxample 2 
Jacob Young, Dentist, (single nu 
Occupation valued at $400 
Minimum occupation tax, $1.00 
Rate, ”- gr 1.00 
1 Gold Watch, valued at $ .30 
1 House and Lot, : 800 4.00 
Total Tax, $6.30 
E mple 21 
Paul Franks, Widower, (no oc ation returned 
Minimum occupation tax, $1.00 


1 Gold Watch, valued at $s 50 25 





Money at Interest, 2.50 
Total Tax, $3.75 
Exam} 22 
Mary Hunter, single woman 
1 House and Lot, valued at ~ $.5.00 
1 Cow, ” O74 
Total Tax, SoO.Ud¢4 
E 2 
Susan Sharp, Widow 
10 Acres of Land, valued $2.50 
Money at Interest, 5.00 
Total Tax, $7.50 
E my} e 24 
James Black, guardian of Eli les, (a min 


residing out of the district 
$25.00 


Money at Interest, valu : 





Total Tax, 


$25.00 





E 2 
John Good, Trustee of Peter s, (a resident 
lunatic 
Minimum occupation tax S$ 100 
Money at Interest, valued at : 15.00 
5 Acres of Land, : ) 20.00 
Total Tax, $35.00 
E 2 
William Hart, Iron master, n 
20 Horses, valued at : a S 5.00 
500 Acres of land and furnace 9 100.00 
Total Tax, $105.00 
Exam 27 
Executors of Joseph Lemon, Farmer, dec’d 
6 Horses, valued at : $1.50 
10 Cows, .50 
Money at Interest, 7" { 15.00 
1 Pleasure Carriage, 20 
100 Acres of Land 30.00 
Total Tax, $47.20 
In making the calculations the S¢ tary will not separate 
the minimum from the rate occupat y tax, when 
the person is liable to both ; but will put them in one sum 
and thus add them to the other taxes, if any the same 


individual. Sutthe examples now gi have been prepar- 





















































































ed thus in detail, in order to show what is understood to be | 
the law on the subject, as modified by the 5th, 6th, and 7th, | 
sections of the supplement of April, 1862, which are some- 
what difficult of comprehension without a close scrutiny and 
careful comparison with former acts. 

When the Duplicate has been made out in accordance 
with these principles, it is to be adopted by the Board, sign- 
ed by the President and attested by the Secretary ; and the 
Collector’s warrant is then to be prepared and signed, and 
attested in the same way. But neither the duplicate nor 
warrant are to be delivered to the Collector, till his official 
bond has been submitted, and both the bond and sureties 
have been approved by the Board; which approval, with 
the names of the Collector and his sureties, is also to be en- 


tered on the minutes. 

In this way a legal duplicate will be produced, and the 
Board rendered safe in regard tothe proceeds of it in the 
hands of the Collector. 





Solilieva’ Orphans, 


SOLDIERS’ ORPHANS OFFICE, } 
LANCASTER, June, 1865. § 
NumBer Or OrpPHANS ordered to be admitted to the dif- 
ferent Schools and Institutions, to June 1, 1865 
North Sewickley Sehool, Beaver County, 56 


Quakertown ” Bucks . 65 


Orangeville Columbia ‘ 105 
MeAliisterville ‘* Juniata 119 
Paradise , Lancaster ‘* 74 
Strasburg, ws 6 oe 9 

Total of the more advanced pupils, 475 
Pittsburg & Allegheny O. As., Allegheny Co. 25 
& *% “ a ’ 5 v - 
Pittshurg Childrens’ Home, “ ag 7 
Zelienople Farm School Butler 8 l 
Lancaster Childrens’ Home, Lancaster Co., 36 
Loysville School, Perry “ 40 
Northern Home, Philadelphia, 99 
Brideshirg Orphan Scho il “e 6 
Germantown ‘** “6 3 
York Orphan Asylum, York Co., a) 

Total of the more juvenile pupils, 256 

Total of all ages, 734 





Not all of these, however, are yet in the schools. In many 
cases a considerable time elapses before the Orphans are 
sent to the schools ; and in several, the mothers withhold 
them entirely, after receiving the orders for their admission. 
Probably the instances of the latter class are 10 per cent. 
of the whole number ordered to be admitted. 

A few have already been withdrawn from the schools, by 
the consent of the Superintendent, on being satisfied that 
they will be as well cared for at home as in the schools.— 
These are mostly where grandparents or more distant 
relatives, who are able to provide for them, desire to have 
the company otf the children. 

In a very few cases, thoughtless relatives have withdrawn 
orphans, because they were required to assist in the domes- 
tic and other labors of the schools to which they belonged. 
Of course, proof of ability to provide for them was required, 
before they were committed to such ‘‘ unkind kindness.” 

Next month, a statement will be given of the number of 
orphans actually on the roll of each school and institution. 


The following list shows the counties from which applica- | 


tions have been received, to June 1, 1865, giving also the 








number of orphans that have been ordered to be admitted 
to the schools and of those not yet ordered to be admitted 














Not |] ! ’ Not 
| Ordered | Ordered j |Ordered, Ordered 

Adams.....| 3 1 Lancaster...| 54 
Allegheny..| 41 2 |i Lebanon — 4 
Armstrong.. 3] 2 | Lehigh ....| 19 
Beaver..... 10 | 3 || Luzerne.... | 6 4 
Bedford....' 10 | 5 | Lycoming..| 14 
Berks...... | 6] || Mifflin... 4 | 
Blair ...... | 36 | 6 || Monroe...| 13 7 
Bradford. . 3 | Montgom’y. 17 
Bucks.....| 13 | 7 Montour... 12 
Sutler.....! 4 | 1 |; Northamp’n 19 2 
Carbon .... 2 || Northumb’d 7 
Centre.... 31 | 11 || Perry...... 20 10 
Chester....| 20 Philadel’a. 160 26 
Clarion .... 15 Potter ..... 6 
Clearfield... 3 | Schuylkill...) 15 | 
Clinton....| 4 | Snyder.....) 2 | 
Columbia ..} 25 | \| Susqueha’a.| 4/ 6 
Cumberland 1 | Tioga cow bull 6 
Dauphin... 24 | 3 || Union..... 9 | l 
Delaware....| 10 | | Washington | 5 | 
ee 6 || Wayne..... | 2 | l 
Franklin 1 |} Westmore’ d| 9 | 
Huntingdon| 3 | j| Wyoming..; 15) 4 
Indiana,.... 2 Foe «cana: 15 | 
Jefferson... 4 || Totals.. 734 ' 131 
Juniata...... 29 


The 131, shown by the above list to be not yet ordered for 
admission, are either cases in which the applications have 
but recently been received, or those of applicants residing 
in portions of the State in which suitable schools have not 
The latter will all be soon provided for. 
The counties from which no applications have yet been 


been obtained 


received, are 


Cambria, Fayette, Lawrence, Sullivan, 


Cameron, Forest, McKean, Venango, 
Crawford, Fulton, Mercer, Warren. 
Elk, Greene, Somerset, 


Schools for the more advanced pupils are yet needed in 
the following sections of the State ;—each to have from 10 
to 20 acres of land, and buildings to accommodate not less 
than 100 pupils with lodging, boarding and school room 

One, for the south-west portion of the State, about the 
north-east part of Washington county 

One, for the north-west, about the western part of Crawford 

One, for the middle south, about Adams or Franklin. 

One, for the middle-east, about Bucks or Lehigh. 

One, for the north-east, about the eastern part of Luzerne. 

Correspondence is invited with persons knowing of eligi- 
ble institutions in any of these portions of the State. 

ill = - 
SEPARATION OF FAMILIES. 

The most perplexing difficulty in the discharge of the du 
ties of this trust, arises from the necessity of sending chil- 
dren of the same family to different schools. Mothers and 
other relatives seem to forget that if they were sending 
their children to school, at their own expense, they would 
not be influenced by any unpleasantness arising from this 
matter. They would send the oldest and most advanced 
to the distant Boarding School, and not think of permitting 
the younger to go along, at a large and unnecessary expense, 
merely to gratify the wishes of either, or to have a conve- 
nient opportunity of occasionally visiting all in the same 
school. And yet such are the reasons on account of which 
the well considered plan of having the more and the less ad- 
vanced puplisin different schools isattempted to be neutral- 
ized. These requests cannot be granted, as a general rule. 

Whenever practicable, without disturbing the whole plat, 
wishes of this kind have been and will be attended to. If 
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children of the same family are nearly of the same age and 
degree of advancement, the elder is always sent to the same 
school with the younger when, in a few months or a year, 
the junior will be fit for transfer to a higher school with the 
elder ; or, a younger child, not exactly yet fit for the higher 
school, is sent thither with two or more brothers or sisters, 
when it is known that in a short time he or she would be pre- 
pared for the higher school. This is all that can be done to 
meet family wishes in this respect. The assistance of 
County Committees is solicited, to prevent the injuries to 
the system from these injudicious applications. Were there 
no other reason for refusing to send the less with the more 
advanced pupils, the difference in cost to the State should 
of itself decide the question. Applications to send very 
young children to the more advanced schools, cannot be 
granted at aless expense than $50 per annum in each case ; 
and that too without any good, but the reverse, to the pupil. 


oo 


CLOTHING THE ORPHANS, 


Considerable complaint has been made, because the chil- 
dren in the schools were not, at once, clad in a uniform and 
expensive manner. But it is felt that no neglect has taken 
place here, nor yet that any injustiee has been done. 

Nearly all the orphans arrive at the schools comfortably 
supplied with clothes; and these it was thought better to 
have worn out before others were supplied. In cases in 
which a sufficient supply was not thus possessed, orders were 
given to the Principals to provide such as were requisite. 
The war prices of the time, also, led to this conclusion. 

Thus a very considerable expense has been avoided, and 
some time gained to consider and adopt the best and most 
economical mode of supplying the clothing. 

After due consultation and deliberation, it has been de- 
cided, for the present at least, not to have the clothes pro- 
vided under one large contract for all the schools, but to 
have them made, as much as practicable, in the schools or 


in the towns where the schools are situated; adopting mod- | 


ifications of this planin different localities, s0 asto ascertain 
the cheapest and the best, by actual experiment 


In one school the Principal has been directed to purchase 


the material, in large quantity, at Philadelphia, and have 
the garments cut out inthe institution, andas many of them 


as practicable made by the aid of the larger pupils, and the | 


rest by persons employed for the purpose, in the institution. 

In another, the garments have been divided into classes 
and each assigned to a merchant of the place, to be supplied 
ready made, to the school 


In another, the Principal has been directed to purchase | 


the materials at wholesale in Philadelphia, have them cut 
out by a person employed for that purpose, and then to give 
the making of them out to persons—mostly females—in the 
vicinity ; reserving some for making by such of the orphans 
as can perform the work 


In one case, merchants of the place have been engaged 


to purchase the material, bave the garments cut out, and | 


then to employ, at the expense of the State, females of the 
vicinity to do the work ; rendering on account, item by item 


In all these cases, directions have been given to employ | 


soldiers widows, at fair prices to do the work, whenever they 
can be procured. 

The interest in this enterprise manifested by most of the 
citizens employed in thie department, has been such as to 
cause little fear of extortion. To prevent this, however, it 
has beer. distinctly stated, in all the cases, that the object 


being t» rscertsin the cheapest and best mode of supplying | 





doing the work to be discontinued 
These arrangements only relate, for the present, to the 
When these shall be 


fully supplied, their dress or uniform suite will be provided ; 


every-day clothes of the orphans 


and the experience now gained will be of use, also, in provid- 
ing the latter more expensive suits. 

It is hoped that all the orphans may be in their dress 
suits, at the commencement of the summer vacation. 
2s 


VACATIONS 
It is found to be the wish of most of their mothers, that 
these children shall be permitted to be with them, at home, 
during the usual summer vacation of other schools. It is 


1 


also believed that the orphans and their teachers have the 
| same need of and right to occasional relaxation with other 
pupils and teachers. 


} 


It bas therefore been concluded that a summer vacation, 


| from the last Friday in July till the Fri before the first 
Monday in September, (this year, making five w eeks) shall 
be allowed. The month of August has been selected as 


being the warmest and most suitable for rest, and also be- 


| cause, hereafter when the harvesting pursuits expected to 





' 

| be connected with each school shall be in operation, these 
will be over before the vacation, and the pupils can then be 
absent without loss in this department their instruction. 
This rule of vacation w so apply to the pupils who 
their right 
I 


re fortunate scnool 


shall remain at the schools and not go home 
to rest being the same as that of theirm 
mates, who have a home t 
Whether any or what r vacations shall be allowed, 
need not now be determined 
ie atl 
NO SCHOOL ON SATURDAY 
As in other schools, there will be 1 hool on Saturdays. 
Those days, during the forenoon, are to be devoted to 
cleaning up and arranging the buildings and grounds, and 
in the afternoon, to the washing of the pupils and prepara- 


| tion for the Sabbath 
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Original Communications, 


@ 


DISTRICT INSTITUTES 
Mr. Eprror:—It seems tobe my fate to grumble; 


but as no one takes ny notice of what IT say. the 
| fair conclusion is, that I do no good, I do no 


harm ;* still, as a teacher I cannot remain with my 


hand idle, and see what I think a dangerous blow 


struck at our common schools. ” 
I approve of your remarks, In the last Journal, 
against the repeal of the District Institute law; 
| though I think you might have said more. 

But first I would say, that I did not at once un- 
| derstand the full force of your saying, that there 


was a want of “loyalty to the system,” in this mat- 


ter. Now, I think I do The law has been destrov- 
ed by the worse than oldness towards it of the ad- 
ministrators of the system. Many County Super- 


intendents, as I see by the proceedings of their con- 





*If the writer here alludes to his article on ‘‘ Teachers’ 
Spelling Matches’’ in the April number, he is mistaken.— 
| He will find a reply in this number, and we are much mis- 
taken if that will be the end of it.—Eb. 


| 
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vention at Pittsburg gave the cue to the oppo- 
sition, by enumerating the difficulties in the way 
and whiningly regretting the impossibility of carry- 
ing the law into general effect. 

This was exactly the same want of loyalty to the 
school system, that President Buchanan manifested 
towards the Union, in his message of 1860, when he 
declared the impossibility of preventing secession. 

In both 
strengthened by those to whom the fate of the ques- 


cases, rebellion was encouraged and 
tions involved were, for the time, entrusted. In both 
cases there was that covert, mean disloyalty that is 
the most dangerous to a good cause. I do not know 
what the course of the Deportment has 


been, in regard to the District Institute; but from 


J 
School 


the absence of any decided support, which if given, 
would, I think have become known, I suppose it to 
best, neutral. If so, I regret it; for 
the State Superintendent is 


have been at 
the approbation of 
always of great weight, and his silence, being taken 
for cr nsent, has equal weight on the other side. 
Mr. Editor, I sat down to say two things: First. 
That if this policy of abandoning any part or fea- 
ture in the common school system to which there 
was strong opposition shown, had been acted on 
from the beginning, every valuable part of it would 
have been destroyed long ago. Improvement of 
school houses, classification of scholars, uniformity 
of school books, the County Superintendency,- 
every step in its onward progress met with as much 
opposition as the District Institute; but every one 
Yet, if 


its turn had been given up or re- 


of these steps has been made and kept. 
each of these in 
traced, at the command of the opposition, where 
would we have been now? 

It is not a little mortifying, too, to see that all 
these steps were supported by the great body of the 
teachers, while, if we are to believe the opposition, 
the District Institute is now oppesed by the great 
Why is this? 


fi Yr 


body of the teachers. Can it be 


possible, that teachers cry out good school 
houses, proper school books and correct classifica- 
tion, because these things lighten their labors and 
add to their coinforts ; 
trict Institute because it adds a little to their own 


while they oppose the Dis- 


labor? Verily this looks like confirming a remark 
made in my hearing, that “the enemies of the District 
Institute are the lazy teachers of the State.” 

something, and my father 


pposition to the schoo] 


Iam old enough to know 
has told me the rest, of the 


system itself, when enacted in 1835 If the policy 


now adopted towards opposition had been then pur- 
sued, the stern men of that and the succeeding years, 


who sustained the Common School against all its 


enemies, were in the wrong and were little bette 
than tyrants. Yet 
We owe to their di termination a system 


<a } } , } 1] 4} 
WOO Wlil HOW dare cali 1iem 


tyrants? 
which is the pride of the State and has been the sal 
I 


vation of the nation,as you well observe. It seems 


to me that the policy then right cannot now be 
wrong, either in whole or in part ; and that loyalty 
to the Institute was a duty, at least of officials. 

The other thing I wished to say is this: That if 
this matter is to be decided by the feelings or the 
convenience of Female Teachers of the State, then 
I think the devotion to the sex of those who put it 
on that ground, is inflicting a great injury on the 
schools and on the Profession. Mr. Editor, though 
not what is called a Woman’s Rights man, I yield 
to no one in due deference to the ladies or in regard 
for all their proper and well founded claims. But this 
is not a question of woman or man. It is one of 
mind; and mind hasnosex. It is not even a question 
of the mind of the teacher, but of the scholar. The 
mind, the heart, and the character of the pupil are 
committed to the teacher; and the true questions 
are, whether the necessary preparation of the teacher 
for this work shall be dwarfed, belittled, cramped by 
the feelings and delicacies of sex; or, whether it 
shall be such as the wants of the scholar demand, 
without regard to the age, sex, or condition of the 
teacher? So it does appear to me; and if the latter 
question is the true one, the answer is easy and very 
pertinent to the point under consideration. 

When service is to be performed, a competent 
agent to perform it is indispensable to success. Do 
you think, sir, that the rebellion ever could have 
been suppressed, if the draft or mustering officer 


| had let off all the able-bodied men and accepted the 


! 


delicate aud consumptive, the lame, the halt and the 
blind in their place? Yet such, precisely, will be 
the result, if the directors—the mustering officers 
of the system—accept these delicate, untrained and 
untrainable Misses in the room of well drilled and 
qualified members of the profession ? 

And there is a question of honesty for the ladies 
themselves to consider, in this matter. They assert 
their right to become teachers. It is granted by 
the other sex, without a word of dissatisfaction.— 
They demand the same amount of composition, at 
least in thig part of the State, as male teachers re- 
ceive. This is also conceded; and every Institute, 
or Association that considers the question, re- 
sponds, that “ like services are entitled to like pay.” 

And yet how would this sound? “I wish to bea 
teacher. I demand the same salary as the gentlemen 
teachers who have charge of the same grade of 
But lamalady. I cannotattend the Dis- 
trict Institute; and, if the Board require of me this 
or any other duty or act of preparation, not pleasant 
to me as a lady, I ask to be excused and to have the 


school. 


law altered to suit my own convenience.” 

Mr. Editor, Idon’t believe any real, honest, lady 
teacher ever made such claim. Yet such are the 
demands made in the name of the female teachers 
of the State; and on such grounds has the District 
Institute been lost. ORTHOGRAPH. 


Lancaster County, May, 1865. 
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TEACHERS’ SPELLING MATCHES, 

Mr. Eprror: Under this head I find in the April 
number of the Journal, quite a lengthy article by 
Orthograph, in which he attempts to disprove the 
utility of Spelling Matches as a means of improve- 
ment,—and not only teachers’ spelling matches, but 


all spelling matches. Now, to his argument con 
tained in said article, I strenuously object, believing 
it to be erroneous and liable to mislead. 

A few years ago, facts were taught in common 
schools, by means of arbitrary rules, apurt from 


theory or the fundamental principles. Then we 
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were running to the extreme of learning results with- | 


out the theory. 
the other extreme, of all theory and nothing practi- 


But Orthograph proposes to go to 


cal, which is quite as erroneous as the first extreme. | 
By the words of Holy Writ, we are taught, that “by | 


their works shall ye know them,”—not by their 
theory. And further, that works have a saving power; 
but no encouragement for the theorist to hang a 
hope upon. 

Orthograph puts the very pertinent interroga- 
tory—‘ which kind of knowledge of any of the com- 
mon school branches, and especially, that of correct- 
ly forming words from letters, ought the teacher to 
be versed in,—the theory or the practice, the rule 
To this ] 
reply, that he should have a good knowledge of both, 


or the result, the ‘art’ or the ‘act?’” 


and particularly so, in “ forming words from letters.” 
Suppose him a theorist, and that he writes copies for 
his scholars with half the words spelled wrong.- 

What then? Is he competent to teach school? Not 
a bit of it. 
attend spelling matches, where his attention would 
be directed to the correct formation of words? 

Spelling matches have the direct tendency to incite 
the mind to activity in all that pertains to correct 
spelling. 
thorities, 


The fundamental principles, different au- 
sounds of letters and practice are all 
brought into requisition. 

Orthograph defines spelling as the correct forma- 
tion of words by mere act of memory “ 
of rule.” 
to spell, 


indepe ndent 
Let us see. Give him a derivative word 
does not his mind go back instantaneous 
ly to its primitive and bring in at once the rules and 
theory of prefixes. Are not the rules of sounds of 
letters brought into play? I would not be understood 
to say that all these rules are brought out in their 
full length; but rather that the fundamental princi 
ples and laws of our language come to the aid of th 
best spellers rapidly and in the most condensed 
form. “ By their works shall ye know them,” by 
their spelling shall ye know tuem,—the teachers 
and thorough scholars in this branch. What, | 
would ask, is the benefit of a theory, unless its con- 
sequence is a practical and useful result? If a 
teacher had a theory for squaring a circle, how 


not eventuate in squaring it. 


Would it not be advisable for him to ! 


| the reflection is still obvious,— 
much good would it do him or his school, if it does | 


| tutes, at the suggest 


So much for illustration. Many things in me- 
chanics look very fine in theory, which prove worth- 
less in practice. Orthograph tells us that he is a 
teacher and says: “ Many of us have been for years 


endeavoring to improve 


urselves, and been heartily 
engaged in the attempt to elevate the profession, so 
that it may become equal tothe great work com- 
mitted to its members his but reiterates in sub- 
stance, the sayings of a majority of teachers, and to 
a casual observer, it looks to be the true and proper 
spirit of advancement in the science of teaching. 

But to the thorough investigator, the stereotyped 


phrase, “ elevate the profession,” implies too much, 


r. 
| 


meaning that the teach not spend their ener- 


gies on the petty branch of spelling. In proof of 
this, I have but to refer to any County Superinten- 


dent for a statement of the number of good spellers 


J | 

among the teachers examined. From my own ob- 
servation, I am fully convinced that the number of 
coop spellers aniong teachers is deplorably small, 


and that this important branch is too much neglect- 


nor 


ed in our common s 


| have to suggest that the teacher’s profession be 


not so much elevated as to unfit the rising genera- 


tion for stern realities of life yo not soar above 
the practical and useful. Dot press the learner 
with the idea, that the “art” is superior to the 
uct, that holding a the ry 3; more noble than 
working out a result,-—thereby making theory the 
popular object Ss. H. Barnes. 
~ wa Co.. P | 9 ( 
~~ eo 
‘THE FOOD OF LIFE.” 
Or Work for Institutes No. 15 

In perusing Timot | essons in life,” 
} following | es | attention as 
fraught with mean giy ap] licable to the 
philosophy of t ( ‘ More can- 
10t be got out of " nto it. Mod 
er ( istry erta ns exactly 
thev need bountifully 
f y kind of gi 1 ruits. Wheat cannot be 
rrown on land t t t contain the constitu- 
é of it l to grow wheat 
} cons uects t be added tothe soil. If 
any mental soil does pr ¢ those vital mani- 
estations and results w 1 characterize a large, 
rich d attra constituents of 

that life must be int gd as nutriment.’ 

Since the genet itroduction of blackboardas, 
and the frequent us f apparatus in our public 
schools, instruction i inly much more practical 
than ic former years. It is also freely conceded 
that several of tl ranches prescribed in the 
Teacher’s Certificate are taught more « fliciently.— 
Yet, with all the improvements elicited from insti- 


ns of enlightened teachers, 
* how little of the 
instruction received has proved of practical emport- 


ance in the transactions of after life!” And yet, 
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this applicability. is s admitted, by all thinking minds, 
to be the true test of the value of instruction. The 
remark of the Grecian Sage so much celebrated for 
wisdom, in answer to the query “ what things were 
proper for boys to learn ?’—was “ 
are to practice when they become men !” 

Many parents appear to have received the im- 
pression, that the facis, which their children have 
memorized, have laid a foundation for all their pro- 
gress in business transactions, and that in the con- 
cerns of life, this ground work will be continually 
But observation and reflection might 
all scho- 


employed. 
inform them, that in nine ca 
lastic acquirements are about as completely erased 
from their minds in the space of ten years, as if n¢ 
impressions had been made uponthem. We find no 
assimilation of the precepts given or memorized to 
the rules required to be put in practice, for the struc- 
ture of language, or for arithmetical calculations 
An anecdote somewhat illustrative of this want of 
assimilation is now fresh in the recollection of many : 
A farmer, who had no pretensions to knowledge 
aware that the 


ses out of ten, 


of natural science, having become 
raising of peaches was a precarious business, owing 
to the failing of the trees, and having a hedge-row 
on his farm which was plentifully supplied with 
sassafras shrubbery, was induced to graft quite a 
number of the latter young trees with scions of the 
peach ;—and, as an additional inducement to this 
great improvement in the art of raising a delicious 
that the fruet he would 


The experiment 


fruit, our farmer was told “ 
raise would be without a stone !” 
was fairly tried, and I well recollect seeing numbers 
of the grafted sassafras standing in the hedge-row 
As might have been expected, the sap of the sczon: 
and the forest tree did not assimzlate, and although 
the vitality of the grafts continued, in a few instan- 
ces, longer than could have been surmised, the pré 
diction of the originator of the practical joke was 

only in part fulfilled, the fruet had no stone! 
Although many may be disposed to ridicule the 
induced to try 
t 


ignorance of the man who could be 
such a project,—it would be well for some to refle 
how analogous is the pursued by 
teachers who have so little studied t! 
ilties of their pupils wit] 


many 


course 
e philosophy of 
mind, as to burden the fac 
never assimilate, 


memorized lessons that they can 


and which are soon thrown aside 
NEWTOWN, Br CKS CO., May, 1865. 
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4 from the Dewspapers. 


VALUABLE TABLE. 

The following table will be found valnable to many 
of our readers : 

A box twenty-four by sixteen inches square and 
twenty-eight deep will coutain a barrel (3 bushels 

A hox twenty-four inches by sixteen inches square 
and fourteen inches deep wil! contain a half barrel. 
A box twenty-six inches by fifteen and a half in 


‘hes 


Those which they | 


| Much good has no doubt 


; 


‘the 
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square und eight inches deep will contain a . bushel, 
A box twelve inches by eleven and a half inches 
square and nine inches deep will contain ahalf bushel. 
A box eight inches by eight and a fourth inches 
square and eight inches deep will contain a peck. 
A box eight inches by eight inches square and four 
and one eighth inches deep will contain one gallon. 
A box seven inches by eight inches deep will con- 
tain one quart. 


oo 
A NEGLECTED DUTY. 

In a certain school district of this county—hav- 
ing eight schools and needing two more—it has been 
found, by reference to the teacher’s register, that 
four out of the eight schools of the district were 
not visited once by a single director the entire term 
of six months! Intwoof the remaining four schools, 
but one visit from a director during the term is re- 
corded; in another school, two; and in the remain- 
ing one, more highly favored than the rest, five.— 
Two of the four not visited are village schools, (one 
of them numbering ninety pupils, in the hands of 
but one teacher,) each of them having a director 
living within a rod of the school room door. 

These facts—they are actual facts—existing in a 
district the directors of which pride themselves, it 
may be justly, upon having a corps of teachers at 
least equally competent with any in the county, do 
not, to say the least, look very encouraging ; and it 
may be doubted whether a better state of things, in 
this respect, generally exists throughout the county. 
How many schools there are in Mifflin ‘county, the 
teachers and scholars of which have labored faith- 
fully and patiently day after day during the entire 
winter session, without being even once cheered by 
friendly presence of a director, cannot be defi- 
nitely known; but it is to be feared they number 
more than the four just mentioned. 

Wherever this state of things exists, a most im- 
portant duty is being neglected—a powerful incen- 
tive to studiousness in schools withheld. For, that 
school visitations by directors and parents are a 
highly important auxiliary to the successful work- 
ing of any school, is a proposition the truth of 
which no intelligent friend of education can doubt. 
These visitations, repeated at proper intervals, 
stimulate and encourage, in an eminent degree, both 
the teacher and pupils of a school. The teacher, 
seeing that his humble efforts are appreciated, is en- 
couraged to labor still more hopefully and zealous- 
ly; and the pupils, seeing that kind friends care for 
them and are interested in their progress, are cheer- 
in their efforts to secure an education 
emselves for future usefulness. When 
scholars see that no one visits their school, it need 
be no matter of surprise if, in a great measure, they 

e that hearty interest in their studies so essential 
and if the teacher him- 
O not in degree become discouraged, 
amid so sieesh to depress and so little to cheer him, 
it is because he has a larger share of patience and 

generally falls to the lot of mortals. 


ed forward 


and to fit th 
} 


to the ir speedy progress ; 


some 


enthusiasm than 

f directors find that any teacher in their employ 
is not wholly faithful, and that papas in his care are 
not making such progress as is desirable, it becomes 
to visit him, and in a friendly spirit sug- 


] 2 
eir duty 


gest improvements; where this is done, the teacher, 
possession of a reasonalle degree of 


if he be in 

bility and ambition, will most likely be induced to 
work with more earnestness and to make honest 
efforts to benefit his pupils, and thus to merit and 
secure the approbation of these who employed him. 
often been done in this 
r hand, however, directors some- 


way. Qn the othe 
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times attempt to excuse themselves from making 
visitations, by the plea that their schools are in such 
a prosperous condition and are making such satis- 
factory progress,as to render the performance o! 
this duty unnecessary. Butit may be safely doubt- 
ed whether such is ever the fact; and evenif it were, 
—even if all the teachers in their employ were so 
thoroughly competent and so devoted to their work 
as to leave no known daty unperformed,—they ought 
still to visit the school, if for no other reason than 


to afford encouragement and to show their hearty | 


appreciation of services rendered with such entire 
fidelity. 

Among the “general powers and duties of Direc- 
tors,” the Pennsylvania School Law explicitly de- 
clares that they “shall, by one or more of their 
number, visit every school in the district at least 
once in each month.” This is so plain that he who 
runs may read, and it is matter for serious regret 
that a duty so important should be so sadly neg- 
lected. Who can tell the good results that would 
immediately flow fromits faithful performance ? Un 
doubtedly new life and vigor would soon be infused 
inte our schools; the drooping spirits of teachers 
and pupils would be revived, and a healthy activity 
would take the place of that listless indifference 
now so prevalent in many districts and everywhere 
so chilling to all vital educational progress.— Lewvs- 
jown Gazette. D.H. Z 


A FEW WORDS TO DIRECTORS. 


As during the few months next succeeding, the 
schools of Cambria county will open for the winter 
session, we deem this a fit opportunity to say some 
vords to all connected with school affairs, in regard 
to some of the causes that work injury to our edu- 
cational system, and certain other things requisite 
for the success of that system. It is common in 
many districts to change teachers each year, and 
often, without pretending to assignany reason there- 
for. The practice should be, to retain the same 
teachers as long as possible. And we would say to 
the Directors of every district in the county, not to 
hange teachers, unless such a course is imperatively 
necessary. But what makes such a course necessary ? 
There are only three things which can justify such 
action. These are, first, lack of qualification; next, 
incompetency to govern aschool ; and lastly, a want 
of sufficient moral character. But says one, “Our 
teacher is only a middling teacher ; what will we do 
with him?” Well, if you are quite sure you can get 
a better, then make a change; but bear in mind that 
a moderately pretty bird inhand is much better than 
@ very pretty one in the bush. It takes a goodly 
part of a common session for teachers and scholars 
to become conversant with one another, and for the 
scholars to acquire confidence in the teacher.— 
Kivery teacher must grope in the dark until he finds 
the qualifications of the different scholars ;—thus 
time is lost to a very great extent. 

We sometimes incline to the opinion that too little 
regard is paid to the certificate held by applicants.— 
Schools are sometimes granted with little or no re- 
gard to the different grades of certificates. .Is this 
practice a right one? Is it not in violation, or at 

ast in disregard, of thelaw? Is not the certificate 
the criterion adopted by law? Is not the Superin- 
tendent more fit to judge of capability in every re- 
spect, than tho. who are not adepts in the business ? 
And is it not very unjust to the teacher wno has 
qualified himself that he might be in every way fit 


to discharge a teacher’s duties, toselect another over 
his head, though of po 


?) 


er qualifications ? 


Next, as to text-bo No more than you can 
expect a man to work without tools or with bad ones, 
can you look for a teacher to succeed unless yo 
supply him with proper books of instruction. “By 
this, we mean that you shou lopt and adhere te 
a uniform series of books in each branch taught.— 


1 


1 the same branch 


properly arranging 
pert) 


By havinga multiplicity of bool 
the teacher is 


prevented from 
: 





his school into classes, often being cc mpelled to have 
two classes instead of one, and hence is forced 
occupy double time in hearing the recitation. 

Have you plenty blackboard room? If not 
then black the walls, the door, « almost 
in preference to a stinginess of room respect 
We have not time nor space to argue in relation t 
this matter: but we a yout take the word of ar 


experien¢ ed teacher and be sure to ive plenty of 
blackboard room. We hesitate not to say, that a 
teacher who is contented with little or no blackboard 
room understands his | ( yut poorly. 

Are you expecting to employ a female teacher 


If so, listen 2 momen We Americans boast of our 
gallantry, and talk much of the 


to woman. 


high regard we payj 
This boasting and talk have not an in- 
But had 
uilant ? Is il 
just to pay a woman one-fourth or one-third less 


considerable portion of truth for a basis 
we not better be just belore we are g 
wages than a man, merely because she zs a woman! 
Why should a Board Directors reduce the remu- 
neration as soon as th determine that “a woman 
is to teach ?” Is ita ime to be a woman? The 
only tendency of such ourse is to discourage fe 

male teachers from ha y any worthy ambition in 

' } 


their profession -fi iéniar 


OUR SCHOOL HOUSE. 


The site of sit . sight to see, 
Is that. wl , ld hool | 123A and 
8 tnat, where ur old school house standg 
A shrubless slope, without a tree 
Or bloom to win the wandering bee, 
A spot as desert you may not see 


This side of Sahara’s sands. 


[t stands wher 
The rugged 
In vain the ger 
And summer d 
To call from tl 
It mocks the 


yarren rocks out rop 
od flinty soll. 

| sun and shower 
essay their power 
irid waste a flower: 
kindly toil 

hadow of a bough, 


Unchecked by 
The torrid sunbeams fall 

Upon the play-ground’s swardless beat ; 

And there the winds of winter meet 

And whirl the blinding snow and sleet, 
With unrelenting brawl. 


Here Dearth and Negligence combined 
Keep Beauty aye at bay; 

And, that their purpose may succeed, 

They’ve called on Avarice and Greed 

'o guard the place with jealous heed, 
Lest Prog: come that way. 


’ 


The school-hou 
Its architect 

[ts order is unsettled quite 

Ionic, Doric, Composite, 

Or, as some hold it, “ Wigwamite,—" 
Derived from Indian race. 


how shall pen describe 


rai grace 
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The blue-wasp builds her mud-wall’d cell 
Against its wainscot brown ; 
The spider weaves her gauzy snare 
About its ceiling low and bare ; 
And timid mice steal slily where, 
A chance crumb may be found. 


The roof-moss groweth green the while, 
And weather-stained the walls ; 
The sportive breeze glides in and out, 
Through shattered panes with lawless rout, 
Whisking the text-book leaves about, 
In gusty swells and falls. 


Thus pass the summer months away, 
The school! house standeth lorn ; 

Bat now the harvest’s golden yield 

Is honsed from orchard and from fields 

And Winter stern his sceptre wields, 
Where grew the tassled corn. 


The boys and girls, released from toil, 
Are off to school again, 


Their hearts are light, their heads are clear ; 


For ’tis their harvest time of year ; 
They go to glean, with right good cheer, 
Thought’s richly ripened grain. 
Is there a temple fitly reared 
To hold that youthfal band ? 
None, but a hovel dark and drear ;— 
Silks and tobacco are so dear, 


And taxes are so high this year,— 
The same old house must stand. 


Lewistown Gazette. 
oo 


THE YORK COUNTY CHILDREN’S HOME. 


The Children’s Home, in this borough, was open- 
ed on Friday afternoon, the 15th of May inst., with 
Nearly all of the religious 
denominations were represented on the occasion, 


appropriate ceremonies. 


and the services were of a very interesting and im 
pressive character. 


by other officiating clergymen. 


This institution, as now organized, will have a | 
matron and teacher who have been appointed by the 
officers and board of Managers, and who will reside 
It is situated at the 


permanently in the building. é 
head of East Main Street, is two stories high, built 
of substantial brick, has a number of large and well 
ventilated sleeping departments, front and back 
parlor, dining room and kitchen, and a lot of ground 
running south to the alley, beautifully sodded and 
planted with fruit and ornamental trees, grape-vines, 
&c. The lot will farnish a fine and healthful play 
ground for the little ones, and we are satisfied that 
every care will be exercised over their morals and 
their minds. 

The Children’s Home is under the special direc- 
tion of officers and managers, among whom are the 


names of some of the most wealthy and enterpris- | 


ing of our citizens. Our esteemed friend Samuel 


Small, who is a large contributor to the Institution, | 
is President of the board of officers, and our other | 
friend Charles Morris is connected with it officially 


and otherwise. The ladies of the borough, who, 
during the past four years, have been so untiring in 
their efforts to alleviate the sufferings, and con- 
tribute to the comfort of our sick and wounded 
soldiers, are taking an active interest in the Home, 


An able address was delivered 
by the Rev. Dr. Lochman, and singing and prayer 


| and we have no doubt whatever, that when properly 

| under way, it will be an institution which will reflect 
much credit upon the benevolent character of our 
town. Dr. Lochman in his able address, spoke very, 
feelingly in reference to the large number of desti- 
tute orphans, which are among the bitter fruits of 
this rebellion, their fathers having sacrificed home 
and life in defence of the country. “Such,” he re- 
marked, “ have a strong claim upon christian sym- 
pathy and benevolence, and such it is our bounden 
duty, before God, to care for and protect. The 
Saviour of the world, when on earth, took little 
children in His arms and blessed them; and shall 
not we, out of the abundance of our means, con- 
tribute to the comfort of the many whom this war 
has left destitzte and orphaned.” We do not pre- 
tend to quote from the address, but would simply 
say, that it was beautiful and truthful, and carried 
conviction to the minds of all who heard it. The 
prayer by the Rev. Mr. Niles, which preceded it, 
was one of the most touching and impressive we 
ever heard. The Revs. Mr. Dosh, Mr. Lilly, Mr. 
Slaysman, and other clergymen, were also present 
and took part in the interesting ceremonies. 

There are, at the present writing, three little pil- 
grims in charge of the matron and teacher of the 
home, and others, doubtless, will soon come in to 
swell the number of the interesting family. May 
God bless the children and abundantly prosper the 
labors of those who have them in charge.— True 
Democrat. 

oo 
THE PREACHER AND THE TEACHER. 

Martin Lather said if he would quit preaching his 
first employment would be teaching boys. 

Martin Luther was a strong, energetic character, 
and doubtless was in his position as a preacher and 
reformer ; and as such, he had a strong feeling of the 
relation between his mission as a preacher and that 
of a true spirited teacher. With him the conrzec- 
tion was close; his object, in either case, being the 
good of immortal beings. 

Man is born into the world the most helpless of 
ull the animal creation, and if left to himse!f must 
soon perish, as he 1s unable to attend to his smallest 
wants. And yet,though he is thus helpless, he is 
endowed with capacities, which, when properly de- 
veloped, make him infinitely superior to all the other 
animal creation. But the faculties will not of them- 
selves grow and strengthen into this superior being. 
If neglected they seldom raise him much above the 
the brute creation. Hence to bring him to his pro- 
| per place in the scale of existence, he must not be 
| left to neglect; he must be cared for. 

| Besides those whom nature has placed over him, 
the minister and teacher have each his part to per- 
' form. Now the minister, as I conceive it, though 
he may and does, in some measure, act directly on 
! the hearts and minds of children, must o perate prin- 
| cipally through the parents, while the t® acher may 
do the same; but, he is also more im mediately 
in contact with their minds and hearts, he can bring 
his influence to bear more directly uponthem. Thus, 
while the minister must wait, till they are somewhat 
developed, before he can instruct them fr omjthe pul- 
pit, the teacher has the first chance at the , infant 
minds. 

Now, if they work together, this is all the etter - 
Hence, I think, it would be proper for minis*erg 40 
visit school occasionally, and learn the ways ood 
concuct of teachers and pupils. They migh™ both 
teach and learn by such occasional visits.—Z ew? s- 
| town Gazette, G. 
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EXAMINATIONS. 

During the eoming school year, no certificates of 
a lower grade than an average of three, or, summing 
up in the.common branches, including theory, 
twenty-four, will be granted. All applicants not 
reaching this number will be refused a certificate.— 
There may, however, be w very few exceptions, in 
cases where applicants are now engaged, and are 
giving entire satisfaction in the Primary Department 
of our graded schools. 

No certificate will be renewed or endorsed. 

No private examinations will be given, so long as 
public examinations are being held, unless the ap- 
plicants applying for such, produce a written re- 
quest signed by the President and Secretary of the 
Board of the district, in which he or she applies. 

Applicants for schools in this county will be re- 
quired, on the day of examination to write answers 
to the following questions, which will be printed for 
the occasion : 

Ist. What is your age? 

2d. Were you born in Pennsyivania? 

3d. Were you born in Schuylkill County ? 

4th. How long have you taught? 

5th. Do you intend making teaching a profession ? 

6th. Have you read any professional works, and 
what? 

ith. Do you approve of the “ new methods” of 
teaching ? 

Sth. Are you endeavoring faithfully to put them 
nto practice ? 

9th. Have you attended any County Institute 
luring the past year? Where,and how many days? 

10th. Will you, if employed in this county, at- 
tend the County Institute ? 

lth. Have you attended any District Institute 
during the past year, and how many days ? 

12th. Have you pursued any regular course of 
study, either private or public, during the past year ? 

13th. Are you a member of any educational As 
sociation, and what is its title? 

l4th. Have you any fixed system or plan of 
moral instruction ? 

L5th. How often have you been examined by a 
County Superintendent? Where, and by whom? 

16th. Have you studied Geography ? 

17th. Have you studied Grammar ? 

18th. How far are you advanced in Written 
Arithmetic ? 

19th. Can you produce testimonials of a good 
moral character ? 


20th. Have you ever attended a Normal School, 
and where? 
21st. What is yourname and Post office address, 


in full ? 

You are requested in cases where the ques- 
tion will admit of it, to make your answer Yes or 
No, and in all others as brief as possible. 

Jess—E NEWLIN, 

Schulkill. County Sup’t. 
-_. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 

| As suitable to the times, we present the reader 
with the following eloquent, truthful and logical 
specimen of reasoning. It is from Selins Grove 
Times, and we are glad to perceive that there was 
decency enough left in the writer, to withhold his 
name. But, no doubt such stuff from such sources 
had its weight to procure the recent action of the 
Legislature on the subject. 


Of @ piece with the writer’s veracity (when he | 
says that “ those who are capanle of judging and | 
and know them best are most hearty in the condem- | 
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PENMANSHIP 
This is a branch of common school education, and 


a very essential qualification, though as a common 


branch it is too much 1 
becoming a business pe 


1eglected. With a view of 
nman, the student will not 


only do well to understand pen holding, position 


movement and classific: 


ition, but the structure and 


application of principals in forming letters. 
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The great reason why there is not more advance- 
ment in this branch of quill driving is, because the 
student writes without a proper position, has no 
movement and does not make an effort to advance. 
What is needed on the part of a student.to become 
a penman, is to make an effort, practice the principles 
so that he becomes familiar with the structure of 
letters, and the application of principles in forming 
and combining letters If he make the effort, suc- 
cess will crown his endeavors ; he will at once see 
the result of his labors by the advancement he is 
making in practicing correct principles, andthe con- 
trol which he is getting over the pen. Penmanship 
cannot be attained in one month, or in one term.- 
Yo become a successful penman requires time, prac- 
tice, and above all, an effort. The student should 
study the principles of writing diligently, so that he 
become familiar with their names and their appli- 
cation in constructing letters. ‘The following prin- 
ciples will be of great benefit to the pupil. We will 
classify them under the different heads. They should 
be thoronghly understood by the student : 


1. Posttron: This gives power to do. Therefore 


atudy and adopt in practice the position of the hand 
and body, for much depends on this principle in 
order to preserve vital action and the geveral health. 
The position of the hand should be natural. Ata 
sloping desk the side should always be inclined, and 


the wrist elevated from the paper. 


2. Movement In Writing: Four movements 
should be employed in training all the muscles whose 
ready use construtes good work. Ist. Muscular 
Movement—which is the action of the fore-arm from 
the elbow forward in all directions. 2nd. Finger 


Movement—which means an extension and contrac-- 


tion of the first and second fingers and thumb. 34d. 
Mixed or Compound movement—which is a simul- 
taneous action of the fore-arm, thumb and fingers, 
one producing a receding movement of the arm at- 
tended by thumb and fingers. Whole Arm Move- 


ment—this is the largest and boldest movement em- | 


ployed, training all the muscies into obedience 
from the shoulder forward. It should be practiced 
frequently on the bold capitals. 


6. Formation: Great care should be exercised 
to see that every letter is formed from the right prin- 
ciple and is properly combined with the other letters. 


6. SLorE: 
serve the proper slope. This, writing requires to 
make it look pleasant to the eye. Theextended let- 
ters should be parallel to each other and uniform in 
length. 


7. Suapina: The proper distribution of light and 
shade in writing depends on the taste of the student, 
and is next in importance to correct form. 
without shading has a monotonous appearance ; the 
intermingling of light and shade gives a brilliancy 
which makes writing a picture to the eye, and it 


can be performed without retarding the progress | 


of the writer. 


8. ARRANGEMENT: Correct arrangement can be 


acquired by studying the analysis of each letter | 


both large and small, observing the scale of slope 
and of proportion. 

The above is the basis upon which the laboring 
student can become asuccessful penman. By prac- 
ticing these principles he will advance step by step 
until he acquires proficiency in “quill driving.” 

Very Truly, Yours, 


Brad. Reporter.| Jno. W. Kinwer 


The student should be careful to ob- | 


Writing | 
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A WORD ABOUT EDUCATION AND HEALTH. 
It seems to us that the chief evil of our age in 


| education—as bad as the employment of incompe- 
tert Teachers—is the almost total disregard of health. 


The result is to be seen everywhere in the fact that 
when our youngmen have “completed their studies’ ’ 
they are too generally unfit for the stern duties of 
life. Quite too common is it to see many of these 
—and among them are clergymen, lawyers, teachers 
and other professonal men—a prey to melancholy in 
all its forms; and liver complaint, dyspepsia, ner- 
voug debility, and their chronic kin are so many 
clogs to the soul, giving an unhealthy cast to al 
its efforts. In our primary schools, too, particularly 
in the towns and villages, we see the children crowd- 
ed together in unwholesome apartments, and they ar 
dying by inches. The mental is paying the forfeit 
to the physical, for there can be no healthy mental 
or spiritual development when the body, the servant 
of the soul, is infirm and crippled. 

Now need this—should this be? Time and again 
has attention been called to this important subject, 
and much has been written in reference to the gep- 
eral question; but there has by no means been thi 

| adoption and application of the hints and sugges- 
tions, that the momentous interests at stake really 
demand. Let School Directors, Teachers, and parents 
unite in demanding the needed reform.— Golumbdia 
County Republican. 





oo 


SPEAKING DEROGATORILY OF PREDECESSORS 

A teacher is at liberty to use all honorable means 
to create a good impression in his favor on his en- 
trance upon duties in a new district, but there are 
those who seek to win public favor by any and all 
means, fair or unfair, honorable or dishonorable.— 
To this class, slanderers generally and incompetent 
universally, belong those who seek to build up a rep- 
utation on what they conceive to be the demerits or 
want of popularity of others, and more especially of 
those who may have preceded them in charge of 
schools under their control. There are many reasons 
why such a course should never be followed. 

A teacher who comes into a district, a stranger to 
the people, to their customs and to their sentiments 
and opinions, becomes at once the focus of observa- 
tion. All eyes of the community are directed to him, 
to watch his movements; all ears are attentive, to 
catch his words. On his first actions and words in 
a great measure depend his future success and pop- 
ularity. “If he come praising and elevating himself 
and speaking derogatorily of others, it is pretty good 
evidence that his career will be such as to need al! 
the braggadocia to which he gives expression. A 
good man, like a good article of merchandise, is 
taken on merit. He who needs flattery and self. 
commendation to sustain him had better change his 
calling; he has made a mistake. On the contrary 
if his demeanor be modest and unassuming, and he 
| be willing to overlook the faults of others, in all 
probability the public will treat him in the same 
manner, and he will have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that he stands in the proper light before the com- 
munity. 

Moral law says, “ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
| thyself.” But can he, who for the purpose of eleva- 
ting himself, studiously and of a certainty endeavors 
to lower his fellow-man, stand in the presence of his 
| Maker and say, “I am not guilty?” We think not 


| 


| Plainly, then, it is wrong in the sight of God tospeak 
| disparagingly of others, when we seek by such means 
| to injure their character for the purpose of estab- 
lishing one for ourselves 























he 
all 


If our predecessors have had faults, let us treat 


them as we ourselves would seek to be treated under 


similar circumstances. Seek to pass them quietly 
by. unless they have been such as to lead to injurious 
results. There is no necessity for trumpeting them 
to the world. Ve only degrade ourselves in the sight 
of both God and man by pursuing such a course, and 


in the future we shall have to render a strict account 
for our efforts to injure the character of our brot! 


The true policy, if mistakes have been made 
our predecessors. is to set to work industriousl; 
correct them. It is our duty to do aright what may 
have been d ne amiks, to supply what may have bee 
omitted, and to add to what has been done arig! 


‘here is much room for improvement everywher 


and we shall all find sufficient to do, if we cor 
the true interests of the children under our cl 
vithout seeking to degrade the character of others 
[he safest, surest and most honorable way to estab 
lish a reputation that we may be proud of, is to let 
the world see, by our actions, that our aim is to d 


our duty by seeking to promote the interests of eve 
one. 

It is painful to think that in our prof 
should number none but good men, there are thos 
who seek repeatedly, for the purpose of popu 
to injure others. Cases are before the mind’s eye 
now, where teachers, whom every one deemed hor 


le, have assailed the character of honest, faith 


orab! 

ful, and efficient predecessors, hoping thereby to ¢ le- 
vate their own names by placing themselves above 
those who were their superiors. In all these cases, 
signal failures were the result. ‘The « , 
knowing what characters for honésty and efficiency 


these predecessors possessed, immediately set dow: 





the new-comers as blatant braggarts, whose great 
actions consisted in much noise, and they certainly 
formed their opinions correctly, for such they proved 
to be. Modest, unassuming merit in the teacher 
will soon be discovered by the community. Polish 
ed brass may at first deceive the unwary, but it is 
the pure gold only that wears and stands the test of 
time. A shallow mind is as easily measured as is 
the noisy brooklet which ripples over the pebbles 
and stones; but the purposes of the deep yet quiet 


I 
thinker are not so easily fathomed. 


great aim of our educational societies through 
out the State is, the elevation of the members of 
the profession, individually and collectively, in a 
moral as well as intellectual point of view. In or 
der to accomplish this result and make ourselves 
respected by the world as other professions are re- 
spected, it is necessary for us to assist each other 
whenever an opportunity is presented. Instead of 
seeking to elevate ourselves by degrading others, 
we must seek both to clevate ourselves and others 
What would be thought, by the parishioners, of a 
minister who should preach against gambling and 
drunkenness, while at the same time that minister 
spent a portion of his time in drunken orgies and 
in visiting the gambling dens? Could those under 
his pastoral charge have any respect either for him 
or his teachings? Of course not. Neither, then, 
can pupils entertain any respect for their teacher 
who warns them against bearing “ false witness” and 
speaking ill of others, if he himself is in the habit 
of setting an example which is evidently the reverse 
of his precepts. A teacher, then, should néver seek 
to lower the name or reputation of those who may 
have preceded him, in the estimation of either pa 
rents or pupils, but he should endeavor to establish 
for himself a reputation on his good actions and 
merits alone.—Pottswitle Democratic Standard 
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rit of the State Sournals, 
PRIMARY READING 

It iy be safely a the problems 

those which 

the primary 

‘iper knowl- 


é moment, 
} re f g) e the intellect 


id (alas that the 

dem not t careless assent on 

part of employ its, that “any one 

do well enough | é children.” Heaven 
then d briag t a better mind. 

‘5 long as 1 > to be the avenues 

to 1 soul, so \ t of means for intel- 

cultul I anica Let us not mis 

t lowever, in r that it is merely me 

, I ild is, or 

>sense should 

reading, this 

rta , and we were not 

far from the truth, t y, that the process of learn 

read Is in sensé an np rtant end, and 

10t a mere means Let us see what it involves. We 

learn to read for t purposes: Ist, That we may 

avail ourselves of t ights of others expressed 

written langeu That by due oral expres 

3 what is written 

The last necessa es culture of voice and 


if rence n th ind \ is termed the 
rt, of elocutio! [he first we shail see is ol vastly 
more moment than has hitherto been esteemed, and 
does not consist 1 yin nami! or thinking words 
at sight, but in such itellign act of the mind, 
that those words bec symbols, which, in union, 
‘xpress and excite intelligent thought. ‘The men- 


tal process in primary reading is, then, within the 
lin rence, precisely the same 
asin the case of an adult; and any m¢ thod of in- 
ligent understand- 





n ‘what is read is ally false and vicious. 
e point « m 1e1 refore, not with 
a “t forms and 1 s,to be followed by com- 
bining them ! gless lables by painful 
elling—as t é etc: mor in an attempt to 
master elemental inds as in the ‘“ phonic 
method, equ ally stract, and to the untutored 
child, absurd: but to make the exercises accord 


with the law of his mind and his method of thought. 

We have before referred briefly to the plan to be 
pursued in the first steps. We urged that the 
lessons should comn e with words,—the names of 
common things,—t » child should be led to re- 
cognize the word t, to compose it with let- 
ter cards, to form it upon his Ssiate, and that its 


spelling and the analysis of the sounds of which it 
is composed S ] me afterwards. Commence 
first with noun-words, follow th adjectives, then 
combine and make phrases leach the words ¢s, 


are, and, the, etc., at d as a new word is learned use 
it in composing new sentences. There will thus be 
mparted a life and meaning to what the child reads, 
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in most marked contrast with that senseless drawl- | always remain with Jane, to keep her, in future, from 


ing of mere sounds under the old regzme. 


As the lessons progress, let the same intelligence 


be observed, and the reading will be all along na- 
tural and inspiriog. 


Choose, as the pupil advances, | 


such lessons and such only as he either does under- | 
stand, or may be made to understand, and let inflec- | 


tion, emphasis, rhetorical pause, etc., be naturally 
developed out of the proper expression of the 
thought, in which the child may be aided by care- 
fully observing and imitating the teacher. 

In practice, it will be found in most, if not all 
schools, that pupils who have made any advance 
have taken on bad habits of expression, and read 
words regardless of the thought they contain. To 
remedy these evils will require much skill and pa- 
tience on the part of the teacher, but their removal 
is the first essential to success. We close this paper 
with a few suggestions. 

The “sounds of the letters” are best taught by 
requiring the pupil to pronounce accurately and dis- 
tinctly common words which contain the sounds or 
combination of sounds desired. A careful analysis 
of the word will reveal the specific sound, and the 
pupil may then practice it séparately. We are per- 
suaded that time is sometimes wasted in going 
through the “table of sounds” in the abstract, with- 


| picture. 


the vain attempt to sing. No, dearly as she had 
cherished the idea of becoming a singer, she would 
bury the desire, rather than subject herself to ridi- 
cule again. To, her the tact that the teacher ridi- 
culed her efforts, was evidence “ee could never 
learn, and for the future she would be a sad and en- 
vious hearer when the school joined in singing,—-sigh- 
ing that God had not given her an ear capable of 
distinguishing musical sounds. 

I have not, in this brief sketch, overdrawn the 
From my own observation, I am lead to 
believe that a very large number of boys and girls 
who have a real taste for music, and a longing to 
become singers, fail to do so just because their 
parents and teachers thoughtlessly discourage them 
by ridiculing their first efforts. Many teachers 
sacrifice the interests of such pupils to the harmony 
of a school choir, and, instead of pointing out 
pleasantly the difficulty and striving to cultivate the 
ear, they seek the offenders and request them not to 
sing, or make some remark calculated to ridicule 
them into stopping; and in nine cases out of ten, 


sensitive scholars will abandon the effort to learn, 


| 


out any careful discrimination of where they are to 


be used. The ability to give proper sounds in the 
right place is the test of success. 

If a pupil drawl or read in a sluggish, monoton- 
ous manner, let the teacher repeat a sentence or 
clause that has just been read, calling the attention 
of the pupil to its meaning, and lead him to repeat 
it with vivacity. Seek to make the book disappear 
es much as possible, and bring out the thought.— 
We need not particularize; the judicious teacher 
will adopt sach expedients as the particular case 
may require. 

A rapid, indistinct utterance requires that the 
pupil have frequent exercise in pronouncing words 
singly, and even in measured time, coupled with free 
breathing and whatever means will give self-posses- 
sion and deliberateness. 

See that whatever is read is thoroughly under- 
stood. Better a single sentence thoroughly and cor- 
rectly read than several pages droned over. 

Omit pieces of questionable utility, whether on 
account of the sentiments they contain, or of faulty 
construction, or because presenting elocutionary 
difficulties, for which the pupil's previous training 
has not prepared him. 

Read “ with the spirit and with the understanding 
also.”"— New York Teacher. 


— - - 


DISCOURAGING ATTEMPTS TO SING. 


considering themselves unable to acquire the art. 

Teachers, is this right? Would you pursue a 
similar course with a scholar in penmanship? If 
he failed to see at once the peculiar curves of each 
letter and to execute them, would you ridicule his at- 
tempts? By no means. You know that the eye 
must be trained to notice all the peculiar turns and 
then the hand taught to execute them, and, however 
rude and laughable the first characters may be, you 
encourage the pupil and lead him step by step for- 
ward towards success. Is it less necessary to en- 
courage attempts to sing? Few are born with a 
knowledge of music more than of penmanship. It 
is true that some catch musical sounds much quicker 
than others, and we say they are born to be singers; 
but thjs quickness of percepti@m in the ear is not 
more remarkable than that in the eye of many pen- 
men, and if there are no defects in voice, I cannot 
see why a dull ear may not be cultivated to appre- 
ciate distinctive tones in music, as well as a stupid 
eye can be brought to distinguish the curves of the 
letters in his copy. 

It is an indisputable fact that there is among the 
young an almost universal love of music, and an 
equally universal desire to sing, and, without saying 


| anything of the advantages of music at this time, | 


“ Jane, what are you trying tosing? the tune sung | 


by the old cow when she died? What a discord !” 
Jane stopped singing, dropped her head upon the 
desk, and the bitter tears ran €own her checks. The 
rest of the scholars laughed at the remark, and then 
proceeded to sing the remaining verses of the song ; 
but although its harmony was not as before broken 
by the discordant tones of Jane’s untutored voice, 
yet there was not the enjoyment usually experienc- 
ed in this favorite exercise of the school, for a 


schoolmate’s feelings had been wounded, and there 
was a real sympathy with her distress, caused by 
the teacher’s thoughtless remark. 

Seeing its effect, he was sorry for having spoken in 
such a manner, but thought that it would be forgot- 
ten by the morrow. Forgotten! allelse might be for- 
gotten, but the remembrance of those words would 


desire to know how nearly universal it may be made. 
I would seggest that some teacher of music give, 
from experimental knowledge, his ideas of dull ears 
in music, and how large a proportion of such may 
be cultivated.—R. J. Schoolmaster. Unus, 
River Point, Feb. 28, 1865. 
we —-— 


THE HEALTH OF TEACHERS. 


Probably all moral occupations are healthful unless 
they are conducted in a manner not justified by the 
laws of the body and of the brain; but if there is 
one single occupation the engagement in which should 
be peculiarly promotive of health, it is teaching ;— 
because this pursuit gives healthful mental excite- 
ment, constant intercourse with the young, who are 
almost always hopeful, mirth-provoking, and buoy- 
ant; because regularity, cleanliness and good habits 
are demanded ; beeause the number of hours of labor 
is less than in almost any other pursuit, thus giving 
the teacher an opportunity to recreate, exercise, 
etc., etc. And yet teachers as a class are not 
healthy. Where they follow their profession faith- 
fully and without intermission, they, with few excep- 
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tions, rarely hold out more than ten years. (Often 
a single term is sufficient to destroy their health and 
usefulness. The country is full of broken down 
teachers, most of whom are of that age, when they 
should be in the prime of life. Their throats give 
out, they have dyspepsia, liver complaint, torpidity 
of the bowels, coldness of the hands and feet, mus- 
cular debility, consumption, and nervous disorders. 
What are the causes? and what is the remedy? are 
the questions. Without going into details, I will 
enumerate a few of the most prominent causes of 
ill health and an early failure of the bodily powers 
in this most useful and highly cultivated class of 
our population. 

First among these causes is the too early enter- 
ing upon a teacher's life, with the excessive mental 
strain necessary at that age to fit one for occupying 
the position. Haste always makes waste, unless it 
is haste to change bad habits for good ones. To 
consume, at a time when the body is perfecting its 
organism, the nervous energies upon the brain and 
nervous system, thus robbing the body, defeats a 
very important end, and one that has an important 
bearing upon physical integrity. And yet this is 
constantly done. Youth all over the country,—six- 
teen, seventeen, and eighteen years of age,—-are found 
occupying the pedagogical chair when they ought 
tobe growing ; they are using, on the brain and nerves, 
too much of their life-power, and the result is pre- 
mature exhaustion, a dwarfed body, broken do vn 
nerves, and ruined health. No young person who 
values soundness in his own person half as much as 
he does in a horse, should enter arduously upon the 
duties of a professional teacher, until his body is 
thoroughly developed and in a robust state. 

Another cause may be found in the ignorance 
which exists in relation to physiologicallaw. Physi- 
ology in a general sense is one of the exact sciences. 
Physiology is to human health what mathematics is 
to computation. ‘T’o violate the rules of m¢themat 
ics in settling commercial and business transactions 
leads to the worst of results, financially ; to violate 
the rules of physiology destroys health. Business 
men see this, and will not employ an accountant who 
does not understand arithmetic. Now, when we 
show the same degree of wisdom in making the laws 
of life and health as thoroughly taught as we do 
mathematics, we shall have no mistakes made in liv- 
ing, and little ill-heath. No teacher should enter 
fully upon his profession who is not as thoroughly 
versed in physiology and the necessity of physical 
culture, air, exercise, sleep, proper clothing, mental 
hygiene, bathing, exercise, etc.,etc., as he is with 
the rules of grammar or the multiplication table. 
Physical culture, its uses, laws, and the best means 
of obtaining it, should be as well mastered by the 
teacher as the alphabet, both for his own personal 
good and for the welfare of his pupils. 

Lest I be less practical than I should, I will now 
enumerate some of the special causes of ill-health 
among teachers. And first comes the excessive 
nervous or mental strain which a teacher is obliged 
to maintain in governing his pupils, and in impart- 
ing instruction. ‘To teach well requires that the 
brain be in a high state of activity, while the mus- 
cular and digestive system are not called into high 
action. ‘The strain comes too much in one place.- 
lor a while the nerves grow stronger for this, but 
unless at the same time the muscular, digestive, and 
circulatory organs be kept healthy and strong, there 
is want of balance produced, and, sooner or later, 
the person breaks down. 





person | Very often this excessive | 
strain is, with our present defective school system, | of instances. Perft 
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|so as toretain them 


unavoidable. ‘loo many pupils may, and often do 
make it necessary, either that the teacher should 
bear the burden or quit the business. Sometimes 
the teacher is not adapted to his school, nor capa- 
ble of governing or of teaching it, and this occa 





sions friction and the excessive labor which pro 
duces the ill results. ‘J things seem unavoidable, 
but in a very large pr tion of cases the effects 
could be remedied bya wise system of physical cul- 
ture. Kvery si hool he nac ty every college and 
you 1g ladi s’ or b ys S¢ nary or h oh scho¢ | is de- 
fective without its gymnasium, where physical train- 
ing can be secured, for both teacher and pupil.— 
These, however, are not yet available to a great ex- 
tent, but gymnasiums are being established in most 
of our cities, to whi they should resort. Two 
evenings each week devoted to wise physical culture 
will dovery much to keep teachers inhealth. Those 
who live n the country may for gymnastics substi- 
tute out of Guor sport rard D1 g skating, horse- 
baek exer d botanical, geological and other 
excursions. ‘The true way to teach botany, geology, 
and geography is to do it in considerable part out 
of doors. ‘The same is true of surveying and kind- 
red sciences. I rank wise physical culture as one 
of the most important means of keeping teachers 
from that host of nervous disord t h they 
are subject . 

Next comes air, or rather pure air. If we were 
always as part lar t to breathe foul air as we 
are not to drink dirty water, we should have a dif- 
ferent race of beings, physicaily, from what we now 
have. It is a physi cal truth that the amount 
of nervous and mus r energy manifested by all 
living creatures, from the lowest poly] » the high- 
est vertebrated ; ortion to the 
amount of air the: \\ proportion 
to our breathing \ tea rs prov ally vio- 


late the law of bres £ nd ffer for it. (‘on- 


fined in a room 1 forty to one hun 
dred children, who ec: the air rapidly and con- 
taminate it with that d poison, carbonic acid, 
besides other delet ras the air a school 
room, ventilated rity of them are, soon has 
1 peculiar sten I t ho is in the 
open air much, bu a by the inmates 
If the 3 e tl teacl ( ht to do, it 
is to ventilate, most t oughly, their school-rooms. 
It is also a well understood fact that the clothing, 
if tight about the chest and waist, even no tighter 
than a fashionable g man vest, cuts short the 
amount of air inspired several per cent., and with it 
the amount of lifeand health. All ladies who teach 
school should take ul pains to wear the clothing 
loose about the breathing appari tus, if th ty would 
breath well. ‘Th et has shortened the life of 
many a schoo! teacher, and made what there was of 


life less effe 


In this connecti I might a »add a few hints 
about the health ar vigor of the muscles of the 
chest, back and abdomen. ‘The occupation of teach- 
ing does not call th muscles into vigorous exer- 


cise daily, conseq y they grow weak, flabby, and 
almost useless. A young man oung woman, after 
following this profession a few years, loses strength 
of sides, back, abdome and chest. Now, the health 
of an individual depends largely upon strength here. 
You can pretty clearly estimate a person’s health 
by the vigor of the mus: I 








les of the chest and back. 
If teachers would put these muscles to the test daily, 
igor, they would find dis- 
1 restored in a multitude 


2ase prevented and healt 
t breathing depends largely 
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upon the health of these muscles. A few exercises 
which have this end in viewshould be practiced daily. 
A few moments should also be given every morning 
todeep inspirations andexpirations, so as thoroughly 
to expand the Jungs and aerate the blood. 

Perhaps I ought to say one word inregard to food. 
Teachers usually get enough of what 2s called the 
best of food, unless they board at city boarding 
houses, when their case is generally a hard one. 
This “ best of food” is, however, too often the very 
worst. I need not here go intoa discussion of diet ; 
suffice to say, abundance of plain substantial food 
ought to be the rule, and all spiced, highly season- 
ed, and in common parlance, “rich” articles, should 
be religiously avoided. The delicacies and luxuries 
which a perverted appetite seeks, in pies, cakes and 
pastries, ought tu be found in the best of fruits. 

A teacher ought to sleep abundantly, in order to 
give nature a chance to restore and build up what 
action has torn down in the wakeful hours. Most 
teachers would be benefitted by eight hours’ sleep 
every night. 

The daily bath should not be forgotten. I know 
that there are a multitude of persons in this pt 
sion who think they cannot bathe without injury.- 
Let all such study the philosophy of bathing, and 
with great care train themselves to it, when they 
will find it not only a luxury, but a health preserv- 
ing habit. 

Cold hands and feet are very common with seden- 
tary persons, and with nearly all who think or use 
their nerves much and their bodies little. Cold feet 
show a want of equal circulation, and, when they 
become habitual, are a source of much discomfort 
and disease. Proper exercise, particularly dancing 
and the stamping and other feet exercises of the 
new gymnastics are some of the best remedies., 

There are few professions where good health is 
more important than to the teacher. ‘They can gov- 
ern their schools and impart instruction easily and 
thoroughly when well ; but whea ill, everything goes 
wrong. Many a pupil has had his ears boxed and 
his back striped, because the teacher was out of sorts, 
and often the health and good nature of the teacher 
have caused him to pass over, as of little momeut, 
even grave offences. lam more and more convinced 
every year, that teachers are poorly qualified to fill, 
properly, their vocation, unless they have sound 
constitutions, thorough physical culture, and physi- 
ological knowledge. ‘These, added to the most thor 
gugh drill pow given, in normal schools, semina- 
ries, and colleges, would make them the most 
healthy class of our citizens, instead, as now is too 
often the case, of being nervous, dyspeptic, scrofulous 
and cousumptive and broken down in body, before 
they have come to maturity. 

Dr. Holbrook, in Herald of Health. 


oo 


WALKING AND TALKING. 


There is one rule to be observed in taking exer- 
ercise by walking—the very best form in which it 
can be taken by the young and the able-bodied, of 
all ages, and that is, never to allow the action of 
respiration to be carried on through the mouth. ‘The 
nasal passages are clearly the medium through which 
respiration was, by our Creator, designed to be 
carried on. ‘God breathed into man’s nostrils the 
breath of life,” previous to his becoming a living 
creature. The difference in the exhaustion of strength 
by a long walk with the mouth firmly closed, and 
respiration carried on through the nostrils instead 
of through the mouth, is inconceivable to those who 


have never tried the experiment. Indeed this mis- 
chievous and really unnatural habit of carrying on 
the work of inspiration and expiration through the 
mouth is the true origin of almost ali the diseases 
of the throatand the lungs,—.as bronchitis, congestion, 
asthma, and even consumption itself. That exces. 
sive perspiration to which some individuals are so 
liable in their sleep, and which is so weakening to 
the body, is solely the effect of sleeping with their 
mouths unclosed. And the same unpleasant and 
exhaustive results arise to the animal system, from 
walking with the mouth open, instead of, when not 
engaged in conversation, preserving the lips in : 
state of firm but quiet compression. As the heat 
and velocity of the blood through the lungs depend 
almost entirely upon the quantity of atmospheric air 
inhaled with each inspiration, and as it is unavoida 
ble that it should be taken in, in volumes, by the 
mouth, while it can only be supplied in moderate 
quantities and just in sufficient proportion for the 
purpose of healthy respiratory action, when supplied 
through thenostrils, it is clear that the body must be 
much lighter and cooler, and the breathing much 
freer and easier, when the latter course rather than 
the former is the one adopted. Children ought never 
to be allowed to stand or walk with their mouths 
open ; for besides the vacant appearance it gives to 
the countenance, it isthe certain precurserof coughs 
colds, and sore throats. 
oo 

THE DUTIES OF TEACHERS TO THEIR SUCCESSORS 

The duties of teachers to their pupils have been 
discussed from every considerable point of view; 
their relations to committee and community receive 
perhaps sufficient attention; and their duties to 
their predecessors,—briefly comprehended in this,— 
to speak well of them or say nothing,—are univer- 
sally understood. Perhaps the duties of teachers 
to thase who are to succeed them may have receiv- 
ed less thought, and may therefore be profitably dis- 
cussed. It is possible in a great many ways to 
make heavy or light the burden which you are to 
lay down and another to take up, and surely the 
work of an earnest teacher is arduous enough of 
itself to merit any alleviation that can be given it 

Among other preparati#ns for your successor, 
then— 

l. Leave you Don’t leave 
littered drawers, a broken square of glass, a disor- 
derly wood-room, dirty tools, and an exhausted sup- 
ply of school working materials. It will suggest a 
familiar experience to many teachers, to speak of 
the disgraceful condition in which school rooms are 
often found. In a somewhat extended experience, 
the writer has never found a neat, orderly schoo! 
room, in which to begin the labors of a new situa- 
tion. Two school rooms in particular present them- 
selves. Both were comparatively new, very pleas- 
ant, fitted up with modern appliances, both gener- 
ously, and one lavishly and elegantly provided with 
apparatus and reference books; but never did 
southern plantation house clamor more urgently for 
a Miss Ophelia, than did these two pretty rooms for 
an energetic Yankee house cleaning. There is a 
strong temptation to give a hint in passing, that the 
common slur that no woman who has been long a 
teacher is fit to be a house-keeper, is but too well 
deserved, and that there can certainly be no more 
excuse, to say the least, for an untidy school room 
than for an untidy parlor. But thatis a digression ; 
it is not the caring for ourselves, but for our suc- 
cessors, that is under discussion. Begin outside in 
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K. B. of Fraser,” calls “ unconditionally tidy.” If 
you have a good janitor, he will make repairs for 
you, if you have an eflicient district committee, he 
will do the same, but probably either of these will 
need to be told what needs their attention ; possibly 
you have no such worthy coadjutors ; and certainly 
there will be many things they can not do. Even if 
you are a “ woman teacher,” and have no belp, you 
can drive nails, can’t you ?—and fasten up wardrobe 
hooks in the entry, and fasten down ink-well covers 
in the school room? Surely a New England gir! 
-an handle all tools that are small enough for her 


1ands to hold. 
2. Leave 
keeping is of equal importance with the schoo 
house-keepin: Kivery record-book should be filled 
out and closed up with the accuracy and elegance: 
of a merchant’s Jedger. The number and variety 


ur registers right. The school book 


of these varies very much with the k 
and the taste of the teacher,—from the single attend- 
ance record of the country district, to the numerous 
and elaborate statistics required by law in some of 
our cities,—but be the amount of writing little or 
much, a teacher should be too proud to leave any 
thing unfinished. Little needs to be said on this 
point, however, as teachers are almost uniformly 
careful here, even when careless elsewhere. 

3. Leave your class in good shape. It is exces 
sively annoying to find an Algebra class half way 
through quadratics, a Geography class left in th 
middle of the Southern States, or a Grammar class 
floundering in the deepest depths of the verb “to 
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love.” Settle your limits for each class, and leave 
them with a finished piece of work. Wither finish 
quadratics, or stop at involution; review and re 
review the Middle States, if you can not finish the 
confederacy ; and work through conjugation or let 
it alone. 

1. Leave your programme. If you have no pro- 
gramme, then you can not appreciate the help one 
would be to your successor, but if you have one, it 
is ungenerous to deny to another the same assist 
ance you have yourself found necessary. Even if 
the next teacher changes every ztem, he will feel 
obliged to you for giving him something to vary 
from. Even New Hampshire is said, on Senatorial 
authority, to be “a good State to emigrate from.” 
5. Leave a note of explanation. Not to direct 
your successor, but to aid him. In every school 
there are very many things that it is only christian 
charity to explain, that some unfortunate experi- 
menter may not hopelessly entangle himself before 
he sees a snare. For instance; suppose a class have 
finished a text-book, and have known for a whole 
term that they are to have a new one. The new 
teacher naturally assigns a lesson in the old book, 
and having been told that they have gone through 
it, probably assigns it in the first few pages. The 
children feel vexed, the quieter ones pout, the bolder 
ones raise their hands and say in irate tones that 
they’re “not going to study that book any more.” 
It sounds insolent; it 7s fact. No one is to blame, 
but what can the teacher do? Probably she in. 
sists upon the lesson, possibly rebukes or even pun- 
ishes the speaker, and the foundation for mutual 
ill-feeling is laid. Many a school term has been 
worse than wasted from just such a cause. 

6. Speak well of your successor. If you positive- 
ly know that he is not well qualified for the position 
he is to fill, still, if he is definitely engaged, say no 
word against him, but speak in his favor as far as 


truth will admit. Never leave a school without | 


attempting to give a pleasant impression concern- 
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long as this is the case, any distraction or diversion 
to a new subject would probably retard its ultimate 
progress. In the perfection of teaching, it should 
be aided to follow this idea to all its bearings and 
consequences. The time so employed, although in- 
dicating no external cultivation, would be set down 
as well spent in internal cultivation. And asa prac- 
tical matter, even when the attention of the teacher 
is so much occupied, as in public schools, with the 
average condition of the pupils, the natural ebo and 
flow of their mental action is an appropriate sub- 
ject of observation. Wherever the course of in- 
struction is expected to move on without reference 
to individual aptitudes, whenever no individual re- 
lations are established between teacher and scholar, 
a kind of intellectual machinery is set up which 
grinds and crushes, as well as exercises and trains. 
Exhausting as is the daily conflict with ignorance 
and its fellow evils, anything that enables the teach- 
er’s calling to be carried on with a smaller expendi- 
ture of mental and moral power, is a saving to one 
side and a benefit to the other. It is reduced toa 
minimum, when the love of study takes the place of 
the teacher’s pressure. And as, on the one hand, 
the word fitly spoken saves days of labor, so, on the 
other, the love of study is sure to be checked and 
destroyed when unremitted application is forced 
upon the young mind, at a season when it would 
naturally be resting to recover its spring. 

For these reasons, among others, we are disposed 
to think the time occupied in our best schools, in 
arithmetic in particular, is by no means too long ; 
and to regard the effurts to shorten it, and to force 
a quicker proficiency upon the scholars, as likely to 
hinder the growth and dwarf the general strength of 
the mind.— Mass. Teacher. 5. F 
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STUPID BOYS AND MEN OF GENIUS 


There is an opinion abroad that success in school 
is rather an indication of mediocrity than of good 
abilities, that most great men were dunces in their 
boyhood, and wore the fool's cap. The opinion is 
not very definitely propounded anywhere, because 
like falsehood in general, a defiuite statement would 
at once expose the fallacy. But we hear something 
like it in sneers at ‘ book-learning,’ in the special in- 
quiry as to‘ what good willit do a boy to learn Lat- 
in and Geometry,’ etc., etc. These suggestions fre- 
quently come from the kind-hearted old ladies, who 
have nephews and grandsons with more genius for 
smoking cigars and doing the ‘manly,’ than for the 
uninteresting tasks imposed by crue! instructors.— 
Also from illuminated theorists who, dissatisfied with 
the present adjustment of the univere, propose to 
set it the other end up, and to steer its movements 
by their owa glowing rush-lights. 

Now against all this we enter our unequivocal and 
earnest protest. The assumption is not merely an 
error, but it is a mischievous error. Young Amer- 
ica is sufficiently inclined to spend its time and en- 
ergies in ‘manly’ loafing, without being impelled 
thereto by this senseless talk. And the ‘ philan- 
thropic’ experiment of Jean Jaques Rousseau has 
forever settled the question, whether the mere inc!1- 
nations of Young America are to be taken as sure 
guides in the process of his education. 

Does any one say that book-learning has little or 
no value asa means of education? ‘Then we ask, 
What has value? What better test can we find of 


the greatness of a mind than its ability to grasp the 
thoughts of the great men of past times? And 
what better incentive to greatness can there be than 


an earnest effort thus to grasp them? Every great 
thought from the past, which we make our own, lifts 
us up so much nearer the demigods. For it is to be 
noticed that men put only their best thoughts into 
books, and literature preserves only the best of 
books ; so that what we have preserved in literature 
is the best thought of the ablest men of all time.— 
And will converse with such minds in their loftiest 
moods not tend to expand, refine and strengthen our 
own minds ? 

We say then, emphatically, that the inability of 
a young man to master what is put before him to do, 
at school, is so far fortb,a proof of genuine imbecil- 
ity—of unmitigated weakness of intellect. And 
the disinclination to do it, when the subject is pro- 
perly presented, is proof of a degree of indolence 
equally fatal. We know that there may be other 
things that the pupil may do. Thatif he cannot 
conquer Cicero’s orations, or balance himself suc- 
cessfully across the pons astnorum, he may yet make 
a very respectable or useful shoe-maker or counter- 
jumper, or perhaps may dabble to some purpose in 
the details of some science; but we insist upon it 
that, other things being equal, his failure to do his 
Cicero is due to the littleness of his mind. We also 
know that those teachers who forget that a boy has 
any other faculty than memory, are entirely unfit to 
judge of his success or capacity ; and we suggest to 
all such, that when in their old age, they review their 
work, and find their bright pupils mere mediocres, 
and ‘heir stuvid ones great men, they will serve the 
cause of truth by speaking for themselves on!y in 
their inferences, and not by assuming that all teachers 
are equally unskillfal in reading character. 

We are warned by some one, against being very 
positive in deciding that a boy is a dunce, lest we 
should put the fool’s cap on the broad brow of a 
Daniel Webster. Did anybody ever hear of such an 
accident happening to that illustrious man in his 
childhood? Is it not a well-known fact that there 
never was a time in his school-going life, when he 
was not the best scholar anywhere in the region ?— 
Let any one name a single great American that was 
a dunce in his youth—that ever wore the fool’s cap. 
On the contrary, are not most of them famous for 
having made extraordinary good use of very unfavor- 
able circumstances? Have they not been distin- 
guished for doing in a week what occupied other 
boysa month? ‘Think for a moment of the juvenile 
Edward Everett making a ‘dead’ in his Livy; of 
Charles Sumner on the dunce-block; of Andrew 
Jackson at the foot of his class; of Andy Johnson 
failing to understand Long Division after it has been 
carefully explained to him by a skillful teacher; of 
Stephen A. Douglas whimpering because he could 
not keep up with common boys; of Louis Agassiz 
giving up in despair the paradigm of the Greek 
Verb. No! These men were all good scholars ac- 
cording to their opportunities—every man of them 
fit to be a dux. 

And how is it in England? Lord Macauley, in 
one of his speeches in the House of Lords, present- 
ed a remarkable array of the names of men who had 
earned the highest positions in practical life, after 
winning the highest prizes for scholarship at the 
universities. 

We repeat then, that, usually at least, the dunce 
at school will be a dunce through life. There are 
no miracles wrought in the progress of mind. Ge- 
nius comes of mental power, and vigor made efficient 
through labor, and does not spring, by some erratic 
and mysterious process, from stupidity or indolence. 
—Ilinois Teacher. 
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